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THE CONDITION OF AMERICAN SLAVES. 


We have heard of the horrible condition of the slaves in the British 
West Indies; it was brought out in evidence before the British Par- 
liament—the testimony of both sides ‘was taken, and there is no room 
to question the most constant and monstrous cruelty. But it is sup- 

that American slaves fare far better. To some extent this is 
doubtless true. Where the slaves are few, and labor is done by whites 
and cattle, as well as by slaves, it is obvious that oppression cannot 
be so grinding as where the whole’ cultivation is conducted by large 
slave-gangs under overseers and drivers. But in a large part of the 
southern country the cultivation is so condtitted, and if we hear less 
of the cruelty of the m, it must be rather because we lack the 
power of bringing out the evidence, than because it does not exist. Man 
Is the same every where; and like causes must uce like effects. 

But we are not without evidence that must satisfy every candid mind. 
In the first and second numbers of the monthly Emancipator are letters 
from persons residing at the south, who state what they saw and heard, 
to which we would again call the attention of our readers. The letters 
of Mr. Asa A. Stone are especially worthy of a careful reperusal. He 
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has closed his earthly testimony, and has left behind him a sweet and 
precious memory. He died at Cincinnati, on the 23d of August last, 
and departing in the triumph of a clear faith, blotted not a line of what 
had written in behalf of the poor slaves. An obituary notice in the 
incinnati Journal says of him, “As a student and scholar, he was 
atient, critical, accurate and indefatigable. As a man and aChristian, 
e was upright and conscientious, zealous and Suithful in the discharge 
of duty, bold and independent in his bearing, mild and courteous in his 
manners, liberal and charitable in his feelings towards others.” His 
letters on the treatment of slaves at the south-west, bear evident marks 
of great caution and care in the collection of facts; and great jealousy 
of too hasty conclusions. A citizen of Natchez who has written to 
the editors of the Journal of Commerce, expressly to counteract the m- 
fluence of these letters, does not pretend to deny the facts. We give 
here an extract of the iirst letter in the hope that the whole, with other 
documents, will soon be published in a pamphlet form. 


DRIVING. 


‘‘ A respectable plantation will have about five hundred acres in cotton, 
and about one hundred and fifty in corn. On this there will be about 
fifty or sixty field hands, besides house-servants, worn out dnd crippled 
adults and children; these will make up the whole number to about 
one hundred ; this varies exceedingly, the number of old men 
and children depending very much upon the treatment they receive. 
The number of children on a plantation is a very good eriterion by 
which to judge of the usage the slaves receive. Where you find few 
children you may expect to find many horrors. In a gang of fifty or 
sixty hands there will be a leader of the ploughers, a aides of the hoers, 
and a driver. The business of the | ‘is to go forward, direct the 
work, and set an example of ers of course they are chosen from 
the most active and trustworthy of the gang. In the leader of the 
hoers, the principal qualification is speed. ‘The business of the driver 
is to walk about, crack his whip ay ery ‘work, boys’—‘ work, gals’ 
—‘draw your hoes, draw your hoes ;?, and if his own disposition or 
that of the overseer requires it, occasionally to give one a switching, 
or a regular whipping, as the case may be. A switching, is when a 
man is called up and receives fifteen or twenty lashes, standing, with 
his clothes on: a regular whipping, is when a man is put down and 
receives from thirty to two hundred on his bare back. The severity 
of the labor depends very much upon the season of the year and the 
nature of the work. ‘The worst parts of the year are from the first of 
May to the first of July, during hoeing, and f the middle of Sep- 
Gander to the middle of December, during picking. I can give you no 
idea of the severity of the labor by stating the quantity of ground hoed, 
or the amount of cotton picked in a day. The only method I can think 
of is to describe the measures that are adopted to make them work. 
I will do this by stating facts, all of which I have derived from personal 
observation, or from the mouths of owners and overseers. A bw days 
ago I was talking with an overseer of a plantation, the owner of which 
has universally the reputation of being a good master and treating his 
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slaves unusually well in every respect. ‘The slaves themselves testif 
to this, and they say that the overseer is not as hard as most of them 
are. ‘This overseer, speaking of the work on the place, said, ‘It was a 
little behind, but he was pushing the hands to it’ Says he—‘I crowded 
them up to-day till some of the women fairly cried.” And then added, 
‘it is pretty severe.’ Meaning, not that it was severe compared with the 
general usage, but in itself considered—for he always represents him- 
self as not being as severe as most overseers. This same man, and many 
other overseers and owners, have told me that throughout the country, 
on plantations having fifty hands, the number of floggings during the 
press of hoeing and cotton picking, average one or two Hy i and fre- 
quently fifteen. or twenty are flogged at. once, particularly in the time 
of cotton ate My observations and inquiries on this subject have 
been such, that I feel no hesitation in saying that as a general thi 
there is at least the above number of floggings daily on Lntations of 
that size, and this barely on the score of i I ask, then, does this 
look like not being ‘over-driven?’? But te go more into particulars: 
Mr. , a planter who resides about fourteen miles above Natchez, 
says, ‘‘They generally treat their slaves very well in his neighborhood.’ 
Hear how. ‘On a plantation of fift i it is common in cotton 
picking time to have a negro whipped every night, and frequently two 
or three, for not doing the required amount of work. I have myself 
whipped fourteen or fifteen of a night, or, rather, had my driver do it. 
They always lie down and receive it on their bare back and buttock. 
If they are uneasy they are sometimes tied; the hands and feet being 
stretched out and tied each toa stake, driven for that purpose. But 
they are usually held by other negroes. Ina bad case one takes hold 
of each hand and each foot, and another holds or sits on his head. If 
they don’t hold him well, give them a cut or two with the whip, and I 
warrant you they will hold him still enough, if they have to take their 
teeth” So much for the testimony of a planter with respect to the 
driving of slaves in a neighborhood where they are ‘ very well treated.’” 


FEEDING. 


“The general rule of feeding, is to give just what will supply the 
demands of nature and no more. Slaves are almost universally chore 
anced. Their rations are usually a peck of meal and three or three 
and a half pounds of meat a week. .‘This is dealt out on some planta- . 
tions weekly, and on others daily ; which is the more common practice‘ 
Iam not able to say. Some add a half pint or a pint of molasses a 
week. Asa pe thing, the bread stuff is ae them ground, and 
not whole, as has been sometimes represented. On most plantations 
there is a cook who prepares their breakfast and dinner, which are 
always eaten in the field. Their suppers they prepare for themselves, 
after they return from work. Some allowance them only in meat, giv- 
ing what meal they want; the general rule, however, is a peck of meal 
and three pounds of meat a week. This allowance is eur very | 
much shortened, when corn or meat are scarce or high. So that on 

almost every plantation the hands suffer more or less from hunger at 
some season of almost every year. I have conversed with some very 
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candid slaves on this subject ; and they say that they can do very well 
on a peck of meal and three and a pounds of meat a week, except 
in the winter, when their appetites are keener and crave particularly 
more meat. This accords with universal experience. e appetite 
is always keener, particularly for flesh, in cold weather than in hot. 
They say, moreover, that they by no means always get their full allow- 


{ could establish by a multitude of facts from various sources. But 
aside from the occaSional under-feeding that takes place on most planta- 
tions, there are many who are notorious as over-drivers and under- 
feeders, andare talked about as such: so that if the northern folks 
ny that is often the case, they deny what their better informed 
neighbors at’ the south. openly talk ‘about as notorious. Why, a few 
days ago I heard a planter and his wife talking about the health of a 
neighboring plantation. ‘The lady entertained the opinion that it was 
sickly, and as evidence mentioned the large number of negroes that 
died during last summer. ‘The gentleman replied, that ‘it was no 
wonder, the owner starved them so much. His principle was, if he had 
uot corn enough, to make it last.” And this I know to be a prineiple 
very extensively acted upon. Here I would remark, that such facts as 
these are constantly coming to light in multitudes, from the everyday 
conversation of planters. In Louisiana, the treatment of slaves, in 
almost all respects, is doubtless worse than in any other part of the 
United States. There, short feeding is very common. And it is true, 
that among the old French planters the corn, instead of being ground, 
ae out in the ear, and the slaves left to dispose of it as they can. 
y are also in many cases allowed no meat; but have Saturday 
afternoon for fishing, &c., when the work is not too crowding to forbid 
it. This, however, is very common; and then—yes, and then ‘ what 
must poor nigger do?’ I will mention a fact to illustrate this statement. 
It was told me by the captain of a boat with whom I am well acquainted, 
and whom j know to be a man of genuine integrity. He was passing 
down the Mississippi-with a flat-boat load of pork. As he was floating 
along the levee near the shore, between Baton Rouge and New-Orleans, 
he saw a negro whose emaciated countenance and downcast look at- 
tracted his attention. He hailed him, and entered into conversation 
with him. Among other things he asked him where he was from. 
‘Oh master,’ says he, ‘thank God, from old Kentucky.’ ‘Had 
you rather live in Kentucky than here ?’—‘Oh yes, master, there I had 
nty to eat, but here I am most starved. I have not tasted meat for 
months.’ By this time several others had made their appearance, who 
joined the first in his testimony about starvation. The captain now 
commenced throwing out a few joints and other bits of not much account, 
for their relief. On seeing this, several others ran down from the neigh- 
oring quarters to share the spoils. But scarce had they reached the 
ena white man appeared also, raving and swearing most furi- 
seizing a club about the size and length of a common hoop- 


~ ance, and that sh often r much from hunger. The truth of this 
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ens he commenced mauling them over the head with all his might. 
wo or three he knocked down on the spot and others escaped severely 
facts as these that I draw my 
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conclusions respecting the commonness of bad feeding: I mention this 
to give a specimen of the nature and extent of the ering. It is from 
other data that I judge of its prevalence.” 





ABOLITION OF SLAVERY [IN THE WEST INDIES. 


Every day makes the experience of the West Indies a stronger argu- 
ment for immediate unconditional emancipation. Antigua, with a popu- 
lation of 2,000 whites, made her 30,000 slaves free at once, and all is 
going on well. Jamaica and other colonies changed the name of slavery 
to apprenticeship, but the horrors and dangers of slavery still remain,— 
pare we might say they are increased. The “ Asoxirionist,” pub- 
ished under the direction of the “British and Foreign Society for the 
Universal Abolition of Negro Slavery and the Slave Trade,” thus 
compares the two modes of abolition: 

“In Antigua, the negroes are free, ‘without restriction and without 
condition.’ In Jamaica, they are subject to restrictions and conditions, 
under the name of apprenticeship, which leave them still in bondage. 
In Antigua, the symbols of slavery have for ever disappeared :—in Ja- 
maica, the cat and the bilboes, the iron neck-collar and chains, the 
ebony switch and the dungeon, are still in requisition. In Antigua, 
every married negro and parent can call his wife and family his own :-— 
in Jamaica, he cannot ; he must purchase them to enjoy that satisfaction, 
with the exception only of such children as are under six years of age. 
In Antigua, the negro has free access to his family, and can enjoy unre- 
stricted intercourse with them; in Jamaica, he is declared a vagabond 
if he seeks their society on an adjoining plantation, without first obtain- 
ing leave. In Antigua, wages have been substituted for the whip, and 
the negro enjoys the fruit of his labor; in Jamaica, a system of rigorous 
coercion still exists, and he is defrauded of the just reward of his toil. 
In Antigua, the negro is free, contented and happy; in Jamaica, he is 
enslaved, disappointed and miserable. In_ Antigua, peace and pros- 
perity abound ; in Jamaica, discontent and: complaining prevail, and 
will continue to prevail, while a vestige of the old system or theory 
remains.” 

The following is extracted from a letter written by a clergyman in 
Antigua to a nobleman in England, dated Feb. 14, 1835. More recent 
intelligence fully accords with this : 

“ You will, | am sure, be curious to hear something of the real state 
in which I found Antigua, after the extraordinary revolution that has 
taken place in my absence; whether in fact I do not see the negroes 
lying by the roadside basking in the sun, or collecting every where, 
there under a tamarind or sandbox tree in gossiping groups, or lurk- 
ing in the thievish corners, whilst the canes are uncut in the fields, and 
every mill is still, every boiling-house shut up, and not a single column of 
smoke is to be seen—such aye the results which the croakers predicted. 

“But what are the facts? On first approaching the island, I find 
the harbor as full of ships aS ever fey lady, I find the people of the 
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town full of business; on passing through an estate, I find the work 
going on as if nothing extraordinary had occurred. 

“Tn the social mass, a feeling approaching more to mutual confidence 
and good-will, and indicative of a greater regard for the claims of all, 
not only for the prosperity of a few; I find too that those who were 
accustomed to work at the absolute bidding of another, can now stipu- 
late for an equitable reward of their labors, and that when they are not 
satisfied on that score, they can now refuse to work. — vial 

“It is not true that they will not work ; they are willing enough to 
work, but as is natural and but right, they are anxious to procure equi- 
table terms, or what appear to them to be such. | 

“ As to disturbances, there has been nothing like it since the celebrated 
Ist of August, but the island has been more quiet than even at other 
times.” a ee | 

Sadly different is the state of things in Jamaica and the other appren- 
ticeship colonies. Even the stipendiary magistrates who were designed 
to be protectors of the slave, have generally lent themselves to the 
planters as agents of oppression. In Jamaica, some who retained a 
me conscience have resigned their commissions in disgust. The 

ritish Anti-Slavery societies have published a very strong memorial to 
the Colonial Secretary, in which they avow their determination to advo- 
cate the abolition of the apprenticeship system. 'The appendix to this 
document contains a mass of evidence showing the most horrible cruelty 
on the part of the masters, and abominable injustice on the part of the 
stipendis ristrates. A letter from Dominica, dated May 23d, 1835, 
says: “'I'he stipendiary magistrate, who arrives here from England, 
finding that he is at liberty to pursue the conduct he pleases, immedi- 
ately turns his thoughts upon saving as much of his salary as he can, 
Receiving on his arrival cards of invitation, and offers of kind hospital- 
ity, here and there from our great proprietors, he becomes so affiliated 
with them, as renders it impossible for him to do impartial justice 
between them and their apprentices ; and thus the man, before he enters 
upon the duties of his office, is rendered likely not only to act unfairly, 
but to become oppressive to those whom he should protect.” Under 
such protectors of the app cea the most horrible acts of cruelty are 
“ ily erpetrated. The ollowing specimens are from a letter dated 

amaica, June 26th, 1835. iat 


J ) 
“T alluded briefly, in a forr letter, to a ase of a man and woman 
being chained together. Since then 1 have obtained the particulars. 
AsI conjectured, Mr. —— was the eae who passed the sentence. 
The yal name is Priscilla Taylor married, apprentice to Mr. 
re 


St Andrews. She'had been ordered on Friday to g0 
or 
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ne distance; her master said dhe. Yaok too long to go 
in the evening he caused her to be put in the dungeon, and kept her 
re all Saturday, her own day. On Monday she went to the special 
| to Cor plain ; he gave her a letter; on her way home she 
Bia atid ‘rein n ed to him ; he gave her another letter,—she 
ed t da he visited the property and ordered her 
fo be Chained. to a man, and to be worked in the field in such 


“They afterwards escaped, and with collars and chains on 
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presented themselves before special justice Clinch, of Spanish Town, 
(since deceased). He sent them to the workhouse, where they remained 
two weeks, all but two days; they were then taken back by their master, 
and were again ordered to be chained together and sent to the field. Pris- 
cilla declared she would not be chained to the man again,—she resisted 
—was then put in the dark hole and kept there till Friday, (from 
Wednesday) when she was again taken ont by Mr. Brown, and per- 
sonal violence resorted to in order to chain her to the man. Her resist- 
ance and struggles, together with her excited feelings, at length brought 
on alarming hysterical convulsions. She was then carried back to the 
dungeon with the chain and collar on her neck, w..ere she was kept 
locked up, although she is the mother of an infant seventeen mon 
old, which was not weaned when she was first put in chains.” 

“'T'wo weeks ago, two women presented themselves before me, (one 
with an iron collar on her neck) from Frafalgar, in St. George’s, the 
property of a merchant of London, about twenty miles from my resi- 
dence. The substance of their complaint (on oath) was as follows: 
Milley Thomas, with a child at the breast, had been kept in chains and 
collar, two weeks, for the following offence :—On the 1st of August the 
nurse in the field was taken away; mothers with infants compelled to 
work with children tied to their backs all day ; did so about six months; 
found it very distressing, particularly in the steep fields. In February 
or March, last, applied to Mr. Simpson, the attorney, to let them have 
a nurse; he said they must pay for it with extra labor, as the children 
were free. An old woman was put as nurse, and the six children’s 
mothers compelled to work every Sunday as payment, cutting grass, 
and any other employment about the works. Milley missed paying 
two Sundays ; on one was sick; on the other had to carry provisions 
to her sick brother, twelve miles off. The overseer took her before 
the special magistrate at Buff Bay; charged her with disobedience of 
orders in not cutting grass on the wee Saniora, No sentence was 
passed in her presence; but on returning home, the oyerseer said he 
had orders from the magistrate to Big 3. in chains and collar for 
two weeks.” . 

“‘ At the Court of the Special Justices, Basseterre, St. Christopher’s, 
Thursday, 12th February, 1835. 

“ Case of Ann Mahon, a non-predial apprentice. 

“This case arose out of the general permission given by one of the 
stipendiary magistrates to flog the small gangs on the estates, when 
their conduct might be deamon by aye in authority oyer them, to be 
impertinent, leaving it to the discretion of those individuals to decide 
what conduct should be considered as impertinent. 

“It was proved before the Court, that Ann Mahon, who was about 
fifteen years of age, was employed with another female apprentice in 
watering the garden, when manager, on some pretence or other, 
sent the latter away, and then began to use language and actions which 
cannot be repeated here; this. conduct. being resented by the girl, the 
manager immediately. accused her of not carrying water fast enough, 
?.ad sent for the constable and ordered him to do his duty; whereupon 
he seized the girl round the waist, and-_calling upon two male appren- 
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tices to assist him, she was taken to the mango-tree; the two assistants 
then held her to the tree a eee taking a hand, whilst the constable 
after unbuttoning her frock and taking off her handkerchief, placed 


himself behind her, and proceeded to flog her with a bunch of tamarind 
whips. After the punishment was completed, she was made to work 
in the garden till it was dark. When she said she would complain, 
she was told she might complain to whom she pleased, for the magis- 
trate had slay leave to flog the juvenile people, if they were impudent. 


It ap on this inquiry, that the girl on a former occasion had re- 
sisted the criminal py oA of the pe ea for which she was taken 
before the ge ange we magistrate already alluded to, and charged with 
being rude, who thereupon ordered her to be imprisoned for a week. 

“'The constable and his assistants seemci! to think they were acting 
legally in inflicting the flogging, as they had the ey magistrate’s 
general permission to flog the small gangs on the estates within his 
district, at their discretion. 

“The stipendiary magistrate was fined 5l. by the Court, but he still 
retains his commission.” 

And yet, under all these provocations, the are patient sufferers! 
Who, after this, will talk about preparing for freedom ?—about the 
danger of the slaves cutting their masters’ throats, if emancipated ? 
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[From the Salem Landmark.] 


“THAT ALTERS THE CASE.” 
A FRAGMENT OF A DIALOGUE. 


B. No! it will never do. I have read them all, from the Abbe Ray- 
nal down to the last proser about the horrors of slavery in the British 
Parliament. There is no horror about it. They are better here than 
in their own country. They would be shot or hung at home if they 
were not sent here. Is it nothing to have their lives saved after they 
are taken prisoners? What do you say to that? 

A, Why, I certainly rejoice in the saving of lives. But do you think 
you confer a blessing, by saving a person’s life under all circumstances ? 

B. Yes, I do. 

l. So thought not one of the most eloquent of men. Shall I read 
you a short extract from an oration I have in my hand ? 

B. I am ready to hear, but I hope it is short. 

A. I _— you that you will not think it long if I read an hour. 
(A. reads. 

“'Thus dn the n King Quodpe. He fell fighting for his wife and 
children. He would have been not a negro, he would have been a thing 
for which language has no name—for which neither human nor brute 
existence has a parallel—if he had not fought for them.* Why the very 
wildcat, the wolf, will spring at the throat of the hunter that enters his 
den; the bear, the catamount, will fight for his hollow tree! ‘The negro 
vas a man—a degraded ignorant savage, but a human creature—aye, 


* This sentiment is the orator’s, not ours.—Ep. Rec. 
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and he had the feelings of a man; for Leo Africanus says of him—‘ It 
must needs have been bitter as death to him to lose his wife and only 
son—for the negroes are marvellously fond and affectionate toward their 
children.’ And what was the fate of Quodpe’s wife and his son? This 
is a tale for husbands and wives, for parents and children. Youn 
men and women, you cannot understand it! What was the fate o 
Quodpe’s wife and child? They did not surely hang them. No, that 
wouid have been mercy. The boy is the grandson, his mother the 
daughter-in law of good old Quorra, the first and best friend the white 
men ever had in Congo. Perhaps, now Quodpe is dead, and his war- 
riors scattered to the four winds, they will allow his wife and son to go 
back—the widow and the orphan—to finish their days and sorrows in 
their native wilderness. ‘They were sold into slavery; Aitiecta slavery! 
A negro princess and her child, sold from the balmy gales of Mount 
Houssa, from the wild freedom of an African valley, to gasp under the 
lash amid the dank and pestileritial vapors of the rice-swamps of Caro- 
lina! sirter as DEATH! AYE, BITTER AS HELL! Is there 
any t oa do not say in the range of humanity—is there any thing 
animated, is there a dumb beast, a thing of or of air, the lowest 
m the creation” 

2. Stop, stop! Spare me a farther dose of this rigmaroie! ‘loren‘s 
cf jast such fustian declamation as this have been poured out by your 
pseudo-phil anthropists, in all ages, ovor the necessary incidents of a use- 
ni practice In seciety. But pray, my friend, who may have been t:2 
rnouter of this precious Jeremzed over the sufferings of a negro wescn, 
ue very imporiant Wie ou: ine cnief of a kraal of Guinea negroes ? 

A. Have patience a moment, and I will give you the name of the 
orator. But surely you do not pretend to be insensible to the touching 
pathos and beauty of— 

B. Nonsense! pathos and beauty in a description of the capture of 
a nesro woman and her boy! If your orator ever soared at all, he is 
compelled to crawl upon the ground by the innate vulgarity of his sub- 
ject. Who ever heard such poor thoughts in such mean language ? 
The subject utterly rejects every thing romantic and sentimental. 

4. Well, I admit that there is-more of reality than of romance in the 
feelings which ought to be excited by the eloquent passage I began 
reading to you. “But I recollect you were rday giving me an ac- 
count of the late commemoration of the Battle of Bloody Brook, and of 
the breathless — with which you and all who heard him, listened 
to the oration of “the young man eloquent” on that occasion ; do you 
remember any passage in that oration at all resembling the-—— 

B. Really, my friend, you will exhaust my patience. Did I tell you 
that Mr. Everett said a single word about negroes? Sir, the topics of 
that discourse had an elevation, and the manner of treating them a 
beauty and dignity, which a:e insulted by your question. Even the 
names of the persons, places, mountains, rivers, were fresh from the 
mint of exquisite taste, and pictured before the eyes the heart-stirring 
scenes of our early history. How different from your doleful story in 
all these respects! your names, too—that of your hero, for instance, 
Quodpe—* “= aed what a name !” 
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A. Well, I have no t liking for the name myself. Let us just 
countermarch the syllables of that word, and see how it will look. 
There, now it is Pequod! How do you like that, my friend ? 

B. Pequod! why—as to that—aha! I see what you are after. To 
be sure, he did’ say something about those warlike and noble-minded 
“men of the tie ;” and also a very beautiful account there was of 
their next neighbor, the ill-treated King of the Narragansetts. 

4. Indeed! and if Philip had been iXing of the Pequods, that name 
would have sounded well enough, would it, in Mr. Everett’s oration ? 

B. No doubt it would. The suffering of those interesting sons of the 
forest, form a noble subject for poetry and eloquence; and the names 
of our Indian tribes have a romantic and historical sound, which dwells 
with delight upon the ear. 

A. Well, your distinction is a notable one indeed! It seems that if 
King Philip had been named King Quodpe, or had even been King of 
the Quodpes, the eloquence of this silver-tongued speaker would have 
disgusted your fastidious taste, and his thrilling appeal for sympathy in 
this chieftian’s sufferings, and in the diabolical act of seLuine his wife 
and noble boy into slavery—a fate which you will recollect was branded 
as “BITTER AS HELL,” in a tone of indignant feeling which might al- 
£208t awake ihe dead—wwould have awaked noanswermng throb in you. 
besrt!! Oh, my friesd-—— 

/, Surely, sir, you Know there is a differenee between what you 
heve reed an 

2, Oh yes, the difference is very plain—it is that between Quel: > 
aa Poqued, by your own achnowleugment! Ci a few naines, une 
scenery of Africa for that of Rhode Is and, and what I have read to you 
are the very words of Epwarp Everett, which you so much admired ! 
And the difference, the mighty difference in the two cases, which makes 
all the change in your feelings between delight and contempt, is the in- 
terch of the unimportant syllables! e you still unaffected by 
Wi Coallictod | Tctre nothing 3 

a ! Icare nothing about your n rinciples—I am not 

> be cheated out of my contempt for Gnaticiatn 3 in this ena good 

ye. | 

And thus my good-natured friend had the last word, and so gained 
the victory. 








[From the Liberator.] 
THE TAUNT OF EUROPE. 


“Will not a voice come thundering over the billows :-— 
Base hypocrites! let you charity Be in at home—look at your own 
Carolinas—go, pour the balm of consolation into the broken hearts of 
your two millions of enslaved thildren—rebuke the murderers of Vicks- 
g—reckon with the felons of Charleston—restore the contents of rifled 
mail-bags—heal the lacerations, still festering, on the backs of your 
own citizens—dissolve the star chambers of Virginia—tell the confede- 
rated assassins of Alabama and Mississippi to disband—call to judg- 
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ment the barbarians of Baltimore, and Philadelphia, and New- Y ork, 
and Concord, and Haverhill, and Lynn, and Montpelier ; and the well 
drest mobocrats of Utica, and Satem, and BOSTON. Before you rail 
at arbitrary power in FOREIGN regions, save your own citizens from the 
felonious interception of their correspondence; and teach the sworn 
and paid servants of the Republic, the obligations of an oath, and the 
arypomamge rights of a free people. Send not your banners to Poland, 


ut tear them int-. shreds to be distributed to the mob, as halters for - 


your sons. When, next July, you rail at mitres, and crosiers, and 
sceptres ; and denounce the bowstring, and the bayonet, and the faggot, 
let yeur halls be decorated with platted scourges, wet with the blood o 

the sons of the Pilgrims—let the tar cauldron smoke—the gibbet rear 
aloft its head—and cats and BLoop-Hounps, (the brute auxiliaries of 
Southern Liberty-men) howl and bark in unison with the demoniacal 
raving of a ‘gentlemanly mob’—while above the Orator of the day, 


and beneath the striped and starry banner, stand forth in characters of 
blood, the distinctive mottoes of the age : 


DOWN WITH DISCUSSION. 
LYNCH LAW TRIUMPHANT. 
SLAVERY FOR EVER. 
HAIL, COLUMBIA! 


Before you weep over the wrongs of Greece, go wash the gore out of 
your national shambles—appease the frantic mother robbed of her only 
child, the centre of her hopes, and joys, and sympathies—restore to yon 
desolate husband the wife of his bosom—abolish the slave marts of 
Alexandria,—the human flesh auctions of Richmond and New-Orleans 
—‘ undo the heavy burdens,’ ‘ break every yoke,’ and stand forth to the 
gaze of the world—not steeped in infamy and rank with blood, but in 


the posture of penitence and prayer, a FREE and REGENERATED 
nation.” 





SPEECH OF A SLAVE AT HIS TRIAL. 


The following striking anecdote is found in the Journal of a traveler. 
In relating it, we do not justify the slave. We leave that to those who 
are ready to fight for their own liberty, while they are willing to with- 
hold liberty from others, 

“Tn the afternoon I ed by a field in which several poor slaves 
had been executed, on the charge of having an intention to rise against 
their masters. A lawyer who was present at their trials at Richmond, 
informed me, that one of them being asked what he had to say to the 
court, in his defence, he replied in a manly tone of voice: “I have 
nothing more to offer than what General Washington would have had 
to offer, had he been taken by the British, and put to trial by them. I 
have adventured my life in endeavoring to obtain the liberty of my 
countrymen, and am a willing sacrifice in their cause; and I beg, as a 
favor, that I may be immediately led to execution. I know that you 
have predetermined to shed my blood: why then all this mockery of a 
trial ?”—Sutcliff’s Travels. 
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RECEIPTS, 


POETRY. 
BY pice: Nature! when thy giant hand 
heayed the floods, and fixed the trembling land, 


When i e sprang startling at thy plastic call, 
Endless her forms, and man the lord of all; 


Say, was the ml ie inspired by thee 


ae wear eternal 


ins and bow the knec ? 


Was man the slave of man to toil, 
Yoked with <j and fettered to the soil ; 


Weighed in a Spanos balance with his gold? 


No!—Nature 


ed us in a heavenly mould; 


She bade no chat g his thankless labor urge, 
Nor, trem ing texo o the pittance and the scourge! 
iby 


No homeless 


an, on the stormy deep, 


To call upon his country’s name and weep !—Campbell. 





RECEIPTS 


Into the Treasury of thie American . 
Anti-Slavery Society,’ from Oct. 14, 
to Nov. 16, 1835. | 

Boston, Mass., Young Men’s 
A.S.S., by Mr. Southard, $200 00 

ee SW Withington, 
per S. J..May, . 
«“ Ann Chapman, 


er Ss. J. Ma 
. %}. s: Kimball;-per 


S. 4 May 25 00 
ew fas Cy Burleigh, 

per 8. J. MY a 10 00 
= ee A Ss. 


Society, por 8.4. 35 00 
Danvers, Mass., Tsaac Winslow, 
per S. J. May, 100 
Fall River, Mass., Abrm. Bowen, 50 00 
“« “Nathl. Borden, 50.00 
tiletiie se m. Oakes, 
per S. J. May 1 
Providence, R by A. S. rE cae 
per John Prentice, ..,. 

South Farms, Conn., Rev. R.S. 
Crampton, we 
South Farms, Conn., A Friend, 3 62 
Goshen, N. ¥., Otis Lombard, 5 00 
Lansinburgh, N.Y. jah Janes, 4.00 
Mount Morris, “ 2 Sleeper, 5 00 

Oneida Institute, N. Y., Reuben 


Hough, 325 


Perry, N. Y.,. S. F. Phoenix, on 
account of Genesee Co. 0 00 
Skaneateles, N.Y., Jas. C. Ful- 
ler, 0 00° 
Troy, N. Xs hs pagal 40 00 
iety, per ‘ 
Wm: Yates 150 00 
Utica, N. Y.; from “ Friends,” 500 
New-York City, Abrm. Bokee, 5 00 
Young Men’s A. 
Ss. silaaeg per H. F. Brayton, 60 00 





New-York City per A Friend, 1 O¢ 
Newark, N. J. Rives Kelley, 1 00 
Surgeons’ Hall, Pa., A. peg ll 8 00 
Oberlin, Ohio, A.S. "Society, 
Rev. Mr. Shepherds on ple sad 
of $500, per L. Tappan, 100 00 
Vernon, Ohio, Female A. S.So- _ 
ciety, 6 00 
Vernon, Ohio, Flavel Sutliff, 3 00 
Warren, Milton Sutliff, 1 20 
$1193 57 
JoHN RANKIN, Treasurer, 
No. 8 Cedar St. 


— 








Monthly Collections received by the 
Publishing Agent, from Oct. 1, to 
Nov. 1, 1835. 


Buffalo; Nv¥:, by B.A’ Marsh, $13 67 


Brighton “ by Joseph Bloss, 5 00 
Dewitt, ‘* by Rev. E. Wheeler, 200 


Darien, Conn., by W. Whitney, 1 38 
00° Farmington, N. Y.; by Wm. R. 
| , Smith, 12 0¢ 
50 | Kingsborough, “ S.S, Wells, 7 56 
Marcellus, “© A. Rockwell, 1 50 
Oneida Institute, N. Y., by W. J. 
Savage 19 37 
Perry, N.Y y J. Andrews, 11 5C 
Waterville y O. S. Boswell, 7 25 
P Pivenite A. S.S. 2 69 
Received for books and pamph- 
lets, 312 06 
Received for Emancipator, 90 38 
“ Human Rights, 58 67 
" “ Quarterly Maga- 
zine, 116 00 
$660 97 
R. G. WiLLiams, 


Publishing’Agent, 144 Nassau St. 
otal Receipts, $1854 54 
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APPENDIX. 


The following pages contain the matter found on the covers of the 
several numbers of the Record, as they appeared. We preface them 
with some of the interesting events of the year 1835. 


January 14th.—Formation, at Boston, of the “ American Union for 
the Relief and Improvement of the Colored Race.” It declared sla- 
very wrong, but not sinful, published an address, and sat down to 
enjoy its neutrality. 

Fresruary 2d.—Hon. John Dickson, of New-York, made a speech 
in Congress, on slavery in the District of Columbia, on a motion to 
refer petitions for its abolition to a select committee. The motion was 
defeated by a vote to lay the petitions on the table, of 117 to 77. 

20th.—A cargo of seventy-eight slaves bound from the District of 
Columbia to Charleston, S. C., being driven to Bermuda, were set at 
liberty by the British authorities. : 


Marcu 19th.—State Anti-Slavery Society of Kentucky formed at 
Danvilie. ‘This society consisted of about forty members, of whom 
several had emancipated their slaves. ‘They have since been pre- 
vented by violence from the establishment of a press. 


ApriL 22d.—Ohio State Convention at Putman. A society was or- 
ganized. The proceedings of this Convention, embodied in a pamphlet, 
form one of the most important documents, 


Anti-Slavery Conventions in this month, in Oneida county, N. &, 
Cumberland county, Me., &c. 


May 12th.—Anniversary of the American Anti-Slavery Society, sig- 
nalized by tiie speeches of Birney, ‘Thompson, &c., and the subscription 
of fourteen thousand five hundred dollars to the Society’s funds. 

25th.—New-England Anti-Slavery Convention in Boston,—very in- 
teresting. Subscription of six thousand dollars. | 

26th.—Discussion on Slavery in the Presbyterian General Assembly. 
Last year only two abolitionists in that body ; this year forty-eight. 


June 2d and 3d.—Interesting meetings of the Pittsburg Anti-Slavery 
Society. Speeches from Beman, Dickey, Rankin, and others. 

4th.— Anniversary of the New-Hampshire Anti-Slavery Society. 
The Report a most valuable historical document. 

10th.—Port Cresson, Liberia, destroyed by King Joe Harris. 

16th.—Circular issued by the American Anti-Slavery Society, an. 
nouncing a change and enlargement of its plan of publications, to com 
mence on the first of July. 


Juy 4th.—On this day, the slaves in several counties of Mississippi 
were to have risen. and murdered their masters,, .The plot 1s said to 
have been discovered about two weeks before bya faithful negro. In 
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consequence, on the sixth of: July, twenty-six persons, two of them 
white, were hung without trial. 

5th.—Five men were hung in the public square by a mob at Vicks- 
burg, Mi., on a charge of being gamblers. 

15th.—“ Kentucky Unién, fer the moral and religious improvement 
of the colored race,” formed on neutral ground. 

20th.—Meeting ‘of Southerners in Tamman y-Hall, N. Y: The Sec- 
retary of the American Anti-Slavery Society fumed out of doors, for 
taking notes. 

25th.—Amos Dresser flogged twenty lashes on the bare back, at 
oot petit for being a member of the Anti-Slavery Society, and having 

nti-Slavery publications. 

Oe The taeaee of C cent S. C., broke open the United 
States Post Office, seized one thousand Anti-Slavery publications, and 
burned them in the streets, under the effigies of Tappan, Garrison, and 
Cox, before a concourse of three thousand respectable spectators. 


Aveust 3d.—Public meeti ing in the City-Hall, Charleston. Com- 

sane fe eyeny-mme appointed to take ome of the United States 
4th.—Great meeting in the Capitol, Richmond, Va., to devise meas- 

ures to put down the abolitionists, &e, 

Pt apn pl seventy N. H., drawn off by a mob, for the crime 


admitting 
ete hee, Reuben ren lall thrown into Benen at Washington, D. 


C., for having in his Anti-Slavery pa 
‘Bist.—Great Anti-Abolition meeting in ancuil-Hall, Boston. 
—Letter from the Postmaster-Gencral to the Postmaster of 
w-York city, (8. L. Governeur.) . 
ne Anti- Abolition meeting in the Park, New-York. Anti- 
os become the order of the day, in all our northern 
yw and Caine, The South satisfied only with that at Philadelphia. 


er 3d.—Address to the public by the American Anti- 


slavery 
es the Utica Convention,—four hundred and thirty names 
Ocroser 21.—N ew- York State Anti-Slavery Society formed at 
Utica. Convention by a mob. Society convenes at Peter- 
boro, at the invitation of Gerrit Smith, Esq., who subsequently becomes 
& member. 
On the same day a mob in Boston disperses a meeting of the Boston 
Anti-Slavery Society, : Mr, Garrison through the streets, 
who is rescued with difficulty, in JAIL for Safety. 
On the same week mobs rf Salem, Aass., and Montpelier, Vt. 
Novemser. McDuflie’s m to the legislature of South Caro- 
lina. Bellinger’s speech published, &c. Mr. Thompson leaves Ameriea. 
DecemBer.—An unconstitutional attack upon the right of abolition- 
ists to use the United States Mail, recommended in the President's 
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During the year important works have been published,—Jay’s In- 
uiry—Sunderland’s Testimony of God against Slavery—W ayland’s 
fienents of Moral Science—Channing on Slavery, &c. 
Anti-Slavery Societies have increased from one hundred and fifty te 
three hundred and fifty. 





PRO-SLAVERY ARITHMETIC. 
(AN EXTRACT.) 
REDUCTION. 


CASE.—To reduce a wrone thing to a RIGHT one, 

RULE.—Multiply the individual wrong by that number of individ- 
uals which it takes to make a government or nation. The product will 
be a general expediency, which, of course, cannot be wrong. Then di 
vide this product by the same number, and the quotient will be the right 
sought. 

AMPLE.—Given “Slavery a moral evil” to reduce it to the 

“right of property.” 

OPERATION.—.A theft of the human soul and body.—Maultiplicand. 

Total nwmber of Slaveholders.—- Multiplier. 

Total No. of 


—— Jn expediency or “moral necessity.” ; 
Slaveholders. ies a Paige a Right of 
Law against emancipation, & property, 

SS aa ee ae oe ee 

NOTE.—The above rule may be conveniently stated in an Algebraic 

Lheft 4 Popular will 
formula, thus == Right of property. 
The People. 

Which may be thus translated into common language— 

Man-stealing, sanctified by public’ sentiment, and divided among the 
people, constitutes the right of property in man. 


STANDARD OF COMPARISON. 


“In order to determine the relative condition of colored, when com- 
— with white people, we need a standard which does not exist. 

e must find a class of citizens who, like them, have been systemati- 
cally deprived of instruction in science,—who have been denied the 
— of law, debarred the pursuit of lucrative employment,—who 

ve never felt the magnet influence which a hope of elevation in so- 
ciety exerts in others, drawing them out to effort in the field of honorable 
emulation. But as we have no such class among us, we must comparé 
Soerenereas senate: tien see ner aa if we could select 
fror our white population those who have been abandoned of their 
parents to théinfluence of every vile example, and left to the unrestrained 
pursuit of every vile indulgence, still we should have a class who were 
more eligibly circumstanced than the colored people. Great injustice 
1s done them by comparing them with the whole community, and pro- 
nouncing a condemnation upon them as vicious and 
remedy, from the data thus unfairly gained.”—Report in Ohio Con- 
vention. 
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CIRCULAR. 


By THe census or 1830, THERE WERE IN THE Unitep Srares 
2,009,050 SLaves—ONE-SIXTH part 9F THE ENTIRE POPULATION! 


‘A slave,” says the law of Louisiana, “is one who is in the power 
of a master to hel he belongs. The master may sell him, dispose 
of his person, his industry and his labor: he can do nothing, possess 
nothing, nor acquire any thing, but what must belorg to his master. 
The law of South Carolina adjudges slaves “to be chattels personal in 
the hands of their owners and possessors, and their executors, admin- 
istrators and assigns fo all intents, constructions and purposes whatso- 
ever.” And this is declared to be FOR EVER. 

In accordance with such laws, these MILLIONS OF HUMAN BEINGS 
are coupees and held down to the condition of PRopeErtTy—to the level 
of BRU TES—in a land professing to respect equality of human rights, 
and to be governed by impartial law! ‘This caused one of the best 
friends of our country to exclaim, “ While I am indulging in my views 
of American prospects, and American liberty, it is mortifying to be told 
that.in that very country, a large portion of the people are slaves! It 
is a dark spot on the face of the nation. Such a state of things cannot 
always exist.” — Lafayette. 

To | 


In view of these facts, the American Anti-Slavery Society address 
you, as a man, a patriot, and a Christian, and ask, What will you po to 
relieve the oppressed, to save your country, to honor that gospel which 
commands, “ Whatsoever ye would that men shouli do unto you, de 
ye even so.to them?” As a Christian, you will acknowledge three 
mi tied. o heh the f Am SI 
“eC requires m 0 erican Slavery to be immediatel 

shea syste ny y 

2. He makes it the duty of every man to do his part in this work, 
without delay. Ifa slaveholder,* he should be so no more ; if not, he is 
pe bring the law of love home to the consciences of his .erring 

rs. 7 

By pressing plainly the requirements of God’s law upon the con- 
sciences of the oppressors, we may hope to bring our oppressed fellow- 
citizens to the enjoyment of their rights, and inno other way. “If thou 
take forth the precious the vile, thou shalt be as my mouth,”— 
“Sairn tHE Lorp.”—Jer. xv, 19. 

It is plain that when such a mighty evil is to be grappled with, suc- 
cess 1s not to be expected without labor, courage and perseverance. 
Sacrifices are to be made. The cost must be counted, and there must 
be a devotion to — e without reserve. Those friends of the en- 
slaved who would b every yoke are comparatively few, though rap- 
idly meeenne: It behooves them, therefore, to enter upon a system 
of operation which will bring into exercise their whole strength, to the 
greatest advantage. 


* See above, the definition made by slaveholders themselves. 
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There are two obvious ways of operating to change public sentiment. 
1. By agents or lecturers. 2. By the press. Lecturers may be exclu- 
ded ; or their voices may be drowned by the clamor of a mob. But the 

cannot be silenced without sweeping away the last vestige of 
iberty. This engine has always edanished over brute force, and it al- 
ways will. At least we hope so. 
ut the press cannot be used without funds. _ If every fireside in the 
land is to be visited with the moving tale of oppression, the means 
must be furnished. Neither can agents whose business it is to breast 
the tide of pro-slavery sentiments in public discussion, support them- 
selves. One thing at a time is as much as any man can do, WELL. 

Under this urgent necessity, the Executive Committee propose the 
following plan for raising funds. 

1. They invite every abolitionist to give something to the Society 
statedly. ['The last Monday in the month, which has been set apart as 
a concert of prayer for the enslaved, will be a very suitable time for this 
contribution. Prayer and action should go seitstner.| 

2. While larger sums are requested of such as are able to give them, 
they would invite each person to give 12} cents monthly. 

3. ‘They recommend to their auxiliaries to appoint collectors who 
shall receive this monthly contribution, and pay it over to our treasury. 

4. In places where no such societies are established, they will request 
suitable persons to act as collectors. 

5. Whenever five dollars or more are collected, it should be remitted, 
without delay, to the parent Society, by mail. This conveyance is 
almost perfectly safe, and the use of the money for one month, in this 
advancing cause, is worth more than the postage. 

6. To every person who becomes a collector and remits the mone 
collected, a package of the AntI-SLavery Recorp will be sent, su 
cient to supply each subscriber with one copy for every 12} cents 
contributed. | : 

This plan is commended to your candid attention. Something must 
be done. Is it too much to ask of any abolitionist that he should do what 
is here proposed ? 

Will you not then take so much interest in this matter, as to request 
the A. S. Society in your place immediately to appoint one or more col- 
lectors, male or female, and take other necessary measures, by a public 
meeting or otherwise, to have this plan promptly and thoroughly carri 
into execution? And if there is no suihiary in your place, and it should 
be thought inexpedient at the present moment to form one, will you 
not yourself go forward, with such suitable assistants as you may choose 
to en and make application to every friend of immediate emanci- 
Pewith wrth d Tae GRD habicihc Wa Vid Glade oth ty 

i t our fellow-laborer in cause of humanity, 
er E. WRIGHT, Jr., 
Sec. Dom. Cor. Am. Anti S. Soc. 


Anti-Slavery Office, 144 Nassau-st. New-York, June 1, 1835. 


N. B.—Remittances should be made to Joun Ranum, Treas. “2m. 
Anti-Slavery Society, No. 8 Cedar-Street, New- Y ork. 
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Tuomas Nixon, an honest laborer now in the employ of a New- 
York merchant, relates the following :— 

He was a slave in North Carolina, and after“ Nat’s war,” was hired 
to the captain of a coasting vessel. One day the Captain ordered him 
to go on shore for an axe. Having to pass some little distance into the 
country, as he approached a plantation, upon the public road, he was 
shot at and dangerously wounded. He learned that the deed was done 
by the planter’s son, who was stationed in ambush by the road-side, 
and ordered to shoot every black that came along! For months he was 
unable to move himself from the wretched hut to which he was carried. 
No pens was ever talked of, either for the young man or his 
cruel instigator, the planter. : 
This man, by the assistance of his employer, has been enabled to 

the freedom of himself, his wife, and two children.—Five of 
children are still in slavery. 





A NOBLE EXAMPLE. 

Last year I visited a gentleman in Philadelphia, who employs a con- 
siderable capital in the business of Sail-making. He invited me to see 
his establishment, which occupies several lofts. “ In one, his workmen, 
20 or 30 in number, were industriously at work upon the canvass. All 
was order and harmony, and every arrangement seemed admirably 
adapted for the despatch of business. My friend took great delight in 
pointing out to me various improvements that he had introduced in his 
art; and spoke very kindly of his workmen. Here was one who had 
been in his ernploy 20 years, who owned not a brick when he came, 
but was now the possessor of a good brick house; there was another 
who had been rescued from ruin. These were white men, but not so 

. As near as I can recollect, about half of them were colored. My 
friend remarked to me that both colors had thus been employed together 
for more, I think, than 20 years, and always with the same peace and 
harmony which I then saw. ‘“ Here,” said he, you see what may be done, 
and ought to be done in our country at large.’ ‘The words made an im- 
pression on me which can never be effaced. 

- And who is this noble Sail-maker? He isacotorep man! Yes, 
reader, he is a colored man, and a few years ago he was urged to go to 
Liberia, after this manner—“ Go to Liberia, and you will be the pn 
Mansfield of the Colony—here you can only be Jim—the Sail-maker,” 
This was the argument for expatriating a man who fought in the Revo- 
lution-; who, for years before the Temperance reformation, set an 
example of total abstinence from ardent spirits in his whole establish- 
ment ; who stands at the head of a most useful branch of industry, and 
whose family is a pattern of every thing that is virtuous, refined and 
| praiseworthy. 





7 , 
_ “THE ONE DROP OF AFRICAN BLOOD.” : 
* One drop of African blood, we are taught by a certain society in Con, 
necticut, divides its possessor by “an impassable line of demarcation 
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from the immaculate whites. Our friend, Mr. Robert Purvis, a colored 
gentleman of Philadelphia, sets this matter in an amusing point of view. 
He was about to embark for Europe from Philadelphia in one of the 
packets, when a Mr. , a firstrate aristocrat, learning that a colored 
man was to be a passenger, objected to going in the cabin with him.— 
The ak pay in the true dough-face style, refused Mr. Purvis, and he 
was obliged to embark from New-York. In Europe he was, of course, 
treated with as much courtesy as if he had been entirely white, and 
perhaps a little more. But as he stepped into a shallop at Portsmouth, 
to go on board the packet which was to bring him back to America, 
whom should he meet but the very Mr. , who had objected to his 
company from Philadelphia! But as Mr. did dot know him, and 
color was not a matter to be so nicely studied at the end of the voyage, 
no objections were started. The company on board was of the very 
elite of the American white antstocracy ; a brother of Governor Hayne 
of S. C. for one—by whom Mr. Purvis was angel received, and to 
whom, during the voyage, for the furtherance of the joke, he endeavored, 
and with great success, to render himself agreeable. He daily walked 
arm and arm with some of the gentlemen on deck, and was upbraided 
by fathers and mothers if he neglected to dance with their daughters! 
On arriving at Sandy Hook, the captain gave a special entertainment, 
when, after other toasts, the health of Mr. Purvis was proposed, and 
was drunk with the greatest enthusiasm—ALL STANDING. 

The mother of one of the young ladies, it is true, was once on the 
voyage a little inquisitive. “ Were you born in Philadelphia, Mr. Pur- | 
vis?” said she. “No, madam,” he replied, “I was born far South.” 
“{ thought as much,” the lady rejoined, “for that climate will injure 
the most delicate complexion.” ‘ | 

Now, ought not these people, all of them, to be brought before the 
Supreme Court of Connecticut, sitting at Canterbury, and tried for not 
having better discrimination ? 














TOUSSAINT L’OUVERTURE NEVER BROKE HIS WORD. 


When the British troops were about to evacuate St. Domingo, Gen. 
Maitland, their commander, desired an interview with Toussaint, and 
wrote to him to know if he might safety visit his head-quarters, which 
were then in the central part of the Island. ‘Toussaint replied in the 
affirmative. Knowing the worth of Toussaint’s word, the general, with 
only two attendants, set out for the camp of the negro chief. On his 
way, a letter was put into his hands, warning him not to proceed, for 
that a Frenchman was intriguing with Toussaint, and urging him to 
embrace the present opportunity of destroying the British power by de- 
priving the British army of its commander. But he had too much con- 
fidence in ‘Toussaint, and proceeded. When he arrived at the camp, 
he was shown to the tent of the chief, and told to wait outside. In this 

elay his heart began to misgive him. ‘Toussaint at last sprung out 
ith a letter in each hand. “Ah, general,” said he, “here are two 
letters which you must read before we proceed to business.” One was 
that of the Frenchman proposing the treacherous seizure of the General. 
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‘The other was Toussaint’s reply, is which he said, “I have pledged my 
word to the English commander that he shall be safe. You ask me to 
break my word. No. I have fought for the republic. I love the cause 
of France. But nota hair of this man’s head shall be hurt. If my 
honor did not forbid it, how could I reconcile it with my conscience and 
my God?” It is needless to say that General Maitland returned in 


safety. 


ANECDOTES OF AMERICAN SLAVERY. 


Mx. L., a respectable Linen Draper, of New-York, relates the fol- 
lowing instance of cruelty, which he witnessed a few years ago in 
New-Orleans: 

He called on a northern friend, who had married a slaveholding 
lady. ‘They had an infant prattling on the floor. To amuse it, a little 
slave child, of the same age, was admitted to play with it; the latter 
attempted to take a B gccag of cake from the white infant. To punish 
this very natural and innocent act, the white mother took a ade wire 
cord and struck the black infant across its face till the blood spirted 
out profusely. She then called the slave mother to take away her child, 
that she might not be disturbed with its crying, Mr. L, expostulated 
with her, being. unable to repress his indignation, and was told to leave 
the house. The husband, who was absent at the time, met Mr. L. the 
next day, and attempted to apologize, by saying that “such was the 
custom of the country,” &c. hat a custom! 





~ Suicrpe.—A man, named Michael, (a a committed sui- 
cide, ~ the jail of this county, on Tuesday night last, by hanging 


The circumstances which led to this melancholy act, we learn, are 
as follows:—He was recently sold, by a Mr. Barnett, of Howard 
county, to Mr. J. E. Fenton, of this — by whom he was imme- 
diately shi for the South. At the mou the Ohio, he contrived, 
by filing is irons, to make his escape—and returned to this county, 
(or Howard, ) where his wife resides. He refused to be sent to the Sou 
unless his wife should also accompany him; and being armed, w 
not ees cape but wi these oy He was, a by 
stratagem, fina en, and placed safe-keeping in our jail— 

finding that he would, in all probability, nner again sea her, 
he resolved to end both his life oil ‘the servitude.—Missouri Intel- 


HOW SLAVERY IS A SORT OF FAMILY GOVERNMENT. 
[From a Missionary in the West Indies.] 


“ A few years ago it was enacted that it should not be legal to trans- 
port once established slaves from one island to another; and a 
man owner finding it advisable to do so before the act came in foree, 
the removal of the greater part of his live steck was the consequence.— 
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He had a female slave, highly valuable to him, (and not the less so for 
being the mother of eight or nine children,) whose husband was the 
property of another resident on the island, where I happened to be at 
the time. ‘Their masters not agreeing on a sale, separation ensued, and 
I went to the beach, to be an eye-witness of their behavior in the great- 
est pang of all. One by one the man kissed his children, with the 
firmness of a hero, and, icaehis them, gave his last words,—(oh! will 
it be believed, and have no influence on our veneration for the negro?) 
“ Farewell, be honest and obedient to your master!” At length he had 
to take leave of his wife; there he stood, (I have him in my mind’s eye 
at this moment,) five or six yards from the mother of his children, una- 
ble to move, speak, or do any thing but gaze, and still to gaze on the 
object of his lon g affection, soon to cross the blue wave for ever from his 
aching sight. ‘T’he fire of his eyes, alone gave indication of the passion 
within, until, after some minutes’ standing thus, he fell senseless on the 
sand, as if suddenly struck down by the hand of the Almighty ;—nature 
could do no more; the blood gushed from his nostrils and mouth, as if 
rushing from the terrors of the conflict within ; and amid the confusion 
occasioned by the circumstance, the vessel bore off his family for ever 
from the island! After some days he recovered, and came to ask ad- 
vice of me! What could an Englishman do in suchacase? I felt the 
blood boiling within me, but I conquered ; I brow-beat my own man 
hood, and gave him the hi:mblest advice I could afford.” 

Let us remember that the American domestic Slave-trade causes 


such separations by system. Only the strong are sold to the South—the 
rest are retained as the breeders. 


A MERITED REBUKE. 


A certain distinguished northern member of Congress had just fin 
ished a speech, in which he attempted to justify Slavery from Scripture. 
John Randolph, turning round, with a look of scorn, said in an audible 
voice—“ Slavery is a necessary evil; but I envy not the head nor the 
heart of the man who can defend it on principle.” 


PERSECUTION OF COLORED PEOPLE. 


In 1829, the white citizens of Cincinnati undertook to,drive out 
the colored ones, about 2,200 of whom were peaceably residing with 
them. An old law, requiring bonds for their support and good be- 
havior, was brought against them. ‘They were mobbed night after 
night, and finally they were refused honest employment, and an effort 
was made to starve them out. A number of facts in me to this per- 
secution we derive from the interesting Report on the Condition of the 
Free Colored Population, in the Ohio Convention — 

“ A respectable master mechanic stated to us, a few days since, that 
in 1830, the President of the Mechanical Association, was publicly 
tried by the Society, for the crime of assisting a colored young man 
to learn a trade. Such was the feeling among the mechanics, that 
no colored boy could learn a trade, or colored journeymen find em- 
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ployment. A young man of our acquaintance, of unexceptionable 
character, and an excellent workman, purchased his freedom, and 
learned the cabinet-making business in Kentucky. On coming to 
this city he was refused work by every man to whom he applied. At 
last he found a shop, carried on by an Englishman, who agreed to em- 
ploy him—but on entering the shop, the workmen threw down their 
pa and declared that he should leave, or they would. ‘ They would 
never work with a nigger.” ‘The unfortunate youth was accordingly 
“Tn this extremity, having spent his last cent, he found a slaveholder 
who fave him employment in an iron store as a common laborer. 
Here he remained two years, when the gentleman finding he was 
a mechanic, exerted his influence, and procured work for him as a 
rough carpenter. ‘T'his man, by dint of perseverance and industry 
has now become a master-workman, employing at times, six or eight 
journeymen. But he tells us he has not yet received a single job 
of work from a native born citizen of a free state. This oppression 
of the mechanics still continues, A clergyman told one of his laborers, 
who was also a member of his church, that he could employ him 
no longer, for the laws: forbade it. The poor man went out and 
ht employment elsewhere to keep his family from starving, but he 


> 


sought in vain, and returned in despair to the minister to ask his ad- 
vice. ‘The only reply he received was, ‘I cannot help you, you must 


go to Liberia.’ 

“The schools, both common and select, remain shut against them 
to the present day, although they have always paid their full pro- 

rtion of taxes for all public objects.+ A short time since, it was 

iscovered by a miaster of the common school, a presbyterian elder, 
that three or four children who attended had a ‘dlared woman for a 
ther, Although the complexion of these children is such, that no 
one could distinguish them amo a ye of whites, they were 
told that they could not stay in school, and were sént home to their 
parents. 

“Last spring a colored man had his house broken into, and property 
to a considerable amount stolen. The evidence was entirely conclu- 
sive, as one of the thieves turned State’s evidence, and confessed the 
whole. At the court, one of the pleas put in by the counsel was, that 

either the oath of the man nor that of his family could be taken to prove 
the pperty to be his. The jury returned a verdict of not guilty, and 
he robbers were cleared. fits 

“ At the same court a white man was arraigned for murdering a 
colored man. ‘The case was a plain one,—eight or ten men who were 
standing near, saw the murder. Only two of them, however, were 
wane. On the day of trial one of the white men could not be found, 

testimony of the other was received, while that of the colored 


* In the new city charter, obtained in 1834, a provision is made, that 
pa : people shall receive the amount of their school-taxes in 
uition. But as yet, so far as our knowledge extends, they have re- 
#-ived no benefit from this provision. 
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men, though equally ‘respectable, was refused. As it was a capital 


crime, where two witnesses were necessary, the murderer esca 

unpunished. Subject to such disabilities, is it strange that the popula- 
tion should be ignorant and degraded? Especially when we remember 
that nearly one half of them were een in bondage. They have 
grown up under its blighting influences. The charge is true,—they 
are a degraded people. But this charge, true as it is, should not make 


them objects of contempt. It is the proof that they have minds, and 


are susceptible of moral influence. We wonder as we sometimes 


sit and listen to their tale of sufferings and of woe, that black de-. 


spair has not entirely palsied every energy. To those acquainted 
with the system of slavery, it is ate that not only bears 2 even 
brute force, is frequently exerted to prevent the dawn of. intellect. 
Said a colored woman to us the other day, ‘When I was little, I 
used to long to read. After prayers, master would often leave the 
bible and hymn-book on the stand, and I would sometimes open them 
to see if the letters would not tell me something. When he came in 
and catched me looking in them, he would always strike me, and 
sometimes knock me down.’ ” : 


IMPROVEMENT OF PUPILS IN THE COLORED SCHOOLS. 


“Rhoda Carr, a girl who had been a slave, and who had purchased 
her freedom, having in some way heard of our schools, came five hun- 
dred miles that she might attend them. She entered not knowing her 
letters—in four weeks her reading book was the Testament. Prestley, 
a boy aged ten, learned his letters in four days. He commenced last 
June, and is now a good reader, and well advanced in Arithmetic. 
Charles, another boy ten years old, at the second quarter had gone 
— Ray’s arithmetic, and could do any sum which the book con- 
tained. The children generally of eight and ten years of age, who com- 
menced with theirletters can now spell anywhere in the spelling-book. 
Fifty are now attending to phy, thirty to Enclish grammar, reo 
to arithmetic, and twelve to hi , some of whom are weil advanced. 
True, some who attend our schools are stupid and dull, as is the case 
with every collection of children; but with the majority, the fact is far 
otherwise. Sixty or eighty lines m history are frequently repeated for 
a morning lesson, with perfect accuracy, and on inquiring of the boys 
how long they sat up last night, the od with some is, ‘till ten, eleven, 
or twelve o’clock,’ and with others, ‘till we burned the candle out.’ ”—JD. 


WORKING OF THE BRITISH ABOLITION ACT. 
We have just received from London the Anti-Slavery Reporter for 
February, 1835. It contains a mass of evidence which cannot fail to 
gratify genuine abolitionists. ‘The following is from the postscript, con- 


taining the most recent news from Jamaica. 


We are told, indeed, by high colonial authorities, and whole hosts of 
in ater bteneeteganl fo prove the point, that the negroes 
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will not work voluntarily for wages. ‘The Assembly of Jamaica, who 
are busy in getting up their evidence, will tell us, we trust, what the 
wages are which have been offered by them, and whether that offer has 
been accompanied by the galling privations and annoyances which have 
been intended to compel a compliance. They have long, we know, been 
preparing their delusive and fallacious statements for transmission to this 
country ; and an excellent missionary, Mr. Abbott, is now confined in 
the common jail of Spanishtown, for daring to resist their unwarranted 
claim to examine him on oath, touching his knowledge of the purposes 
and intentions of the apprentices. They had instituted, it will be remem- 
_-bered, some years ago, a similar scrutiny into the conduct and designs 
of the. missionasies in Jamaica, and sent hither the evidence, in the 
boasted confidence that it could not fail to have the effect of their entirc 
expulsion from the island. But when this labored document appeared 
on this side of the Atlantic, so totally unproduceable was it found to be, 
(to say nothing of the arts, and the espionage, and the subornations, and 
the garbling that were known to have been resorted to in its preparation,) 
that their own partisans and friends in this country, who had been taught 
to hail its approach, and who had been so imprudent as to boast before- 
hand of the effect it could not fail to produce on public opinion, saw at 
once, that it could not bear the light, and therefore judged it absolutely 
necessary, for their own credit’s sake, wholly to suppress it.* 

A mass of evidence is now preparing under similar auspices, to prove 
the ill-working of the Abolition Act, and we doubt not will be found to 
possenn the same character which rendered the former attempt of a like 

ind. perfectly abortive, and even injurious to its contrivers. One thing, 
however, is quite evident on the present occasion, and that is, that the 
negroes have the law wholly on their side. ‘The Act of Parliament is so 
clearly and explicitly in their favor, that no tortuousness ef statement or 
violence of declamation can shake the strength of their case. ‘They are 
safe, if they do but continue to conduct themselves peacefully, submis- 
sively, and loyally, and empioy the time they are bound to give their 
master hondetly and industriously in his service. And hitherto, generally 
speaking, it appears that this has been faithfully performed, and that few 
complaints have been made and substantiated to show that the masters’ 
foity or forty-five hours in the week have been idly frittered away. 

At the same time, let it not be supposed that there are no estates on 
which the apprentices do not employ their leisure time for their masters’ 
benefit and convenience. It is, however, chiefly in cases where they 
have been kindly and liberally treated and fairly remunerated. In the 
House of Assembly in Jamaica, on the 29th ot October last, a memorial 
having been presented, complaining of the apprentices ; Mr. Shirley, 
the member for ‘Trelawney, remarked, that he could not join the memo- 
rialists. in. their condemnation of the apprentices. He was interested to 

_the extent of 700 apprentices, with whose conduct he was perfectly well 
satisfied. His aaa had behaved themselves extremely well, and he, 
‘for one, had no cause whatever to regret the change which had taken 
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He was disposed to judge of the future conduct of his appren- 
tices by their past and present conduct. Few negroes on the island 
turned out to work earlier than his. They were out almost every. morn- 
ing at daylight, and such was their readiness and willingness to labor, 
that he got his 40 1-2 hours in four ry and this enabled them to worls 

e 





one entire day in the week for hire. had employed 300 of his people 
repeatedly on Friday’s for pay. ty 
[Communicated by a Lady.| . 


In 1789, the Methodist meeting-house in Barbadoes, (the first that 

had been erected there,) was pelted furiously by mobs, and divine service 

disturbed by their clamorous outcries. Some of the rioters were carried 

before a magistrate, who said “the offence was committed against AE 

mighty God ; it therefore does not belong to me to punish.” This insul¢ 

e such great encouragement to the mob, that preaching by candle- 
ght became impracticable. 





RETAILING SPIRITS AS BAD AS TEACHING TO READ, 


IN SOUTH CAROLINA, 


AN ACT TO AMEND THE LaWsS IN RELATION TO SLAVES AND FREE 
PERSONS OF COLOR. 


Section 1. Be ét enacted by the Honorable the Senate, and the House of 
Representatives, now met and sitting in General Assembly, and by the 
authority of the same, If any person shall hereafter teach any slave to 
read or write, or shall aid or assist in teaching any slave to read or 
write, or cause or procure any slave to be taught to read or write; such 
person, if a free white person, upon conviction thereof, shall, for each 
and every offence against this act, be fined not exceeding one hundred 
dollars, and imprisoned not more than six months; or if a free - person 
of color, shall be whipped not exceeding fifty lashes, and fined not ex- 
ceeding fifty dollars, at the discretion of the court of magistrates and 
freeholders before. which such free person of color is tried; and if a 
slave, shall be whipped at the discretion of the court, not exceeding fifty 
lashes ; the informer ue o4 are pnb Se ane fo bea 
competent witness; and ii any tree person or or Slave, eep 
any school or other place of instruction, for ing any slave or fi 

of color to read or write, such free person of color or slave shal) 
“ liable to the same fine, imprisonment. and corporal punishment, as 
are by this section, imposed and inflicted on free persons of color and. 
anaes met gong. slaves to read or write. 4 
ec. 2. If any person shall employ or keep asa clerk, any slave op 
free person of color, or shall permit-any slave or free person of color to 
act as a clerk or salesman, in or about any shop, store or house used: 
pest ga shall be liable to be indicted therefor, and upon 
i : shall : 






conviction be fined for each and every offence, not exceec 
one-hundred dollars, and be imprisoned not exceeding six months ; the 
car a competent witneennnd to be entitled to one-half of the 
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ot spirituous liquors, shall sell, exchange, give, or in any othei ‘vise dcliver 
any spirituous liquors to any slave, except upon the written and express 
okie of the owner, or person having the care and et. gre of such 
slaves, such person upon conviction, shall be impri not exceeding 
six months, and be fined not exceeding one h dollars; and any 
free person of color, or slave, shall for each and every such offence, incur 
y anos 5 ggg for free persons of color, or slaves, for teaching 
We : 7 Ce eal . ght to fraternize, 3 4 
e have to we ought to fr: ize, or associate 'T emper- 

ance with Anti-Slavery! See how slaveholders can connect it with 
Slavery! Why do not the advocates of Temperance tremble for their 
cause as much when it appears in this connection, as when it is linked 
with doing justice and showing mercy? The 4th and 5th sections re- 
gard the execution of the 3d. 

By meaere ive that the slaveholders are addicted to some 
vices which they do not like to have communicated to their Slaves. 

Sec. 7. This Act shall take effect from the first day of April next. In 
the Senate House, the seventeenth day of December, in the year of our 
Lord, one thousand eight hundred cade thirty-four, and in the fifty-ninth 
year of the Independence of the United States of America. 

' EL. DEAS, President of the Senate. | 3 

PATRICK NOBLE, Speaker of the House 
of Representatives. 
. Charleston Mercury. 


ANECDOTES OF AMERICAN SLAVERY. . 


A slave in ia sought refuge in the swampy forest from the despo- 
tismn which he could not brook, and kept concealed in places 
ich a refugee slave alone would voluntarily inhabit until tho ragings 

of hunger overcame him, and he crept back to the plantation. 

~The overseer received him with wrath, and regardless of his anguish 
and his entreaties, securing him with cords, flogged him without pity.— 
The underling’s arm grew weary—-at length the tortured slave was writh- 
Seah ee on Just ee a ate the ee He — Peay lash, and 

ed the outrage. “ , Massa,” y scream e perishing 
slave. What was prayer to the slave-master? Uncurbed despction 
was afloat—who can utter its horrors? ‘The sufferer’s cries became 
more and more feeble, even the convulsions of his quivering flesh sub- 
felt no more; but the tyrant was inflamed with new rage at 
passiveness of his object, and swore and drove the lash with more 
ul nerve; but in vain. The spirit had returned to Him who gave 
"The | was tried in Milledseville, the tal of Georgia. 

_ The cause was trie ille, the capi ia. I had 
the account from a public officer, who was engaged in the trial. A white 
man having been present, the facts as above stated were proved. But 
the jury and the judge, as well as the murderer, were slaveholde 
The law was without difficulty evaded ; and the murderer walks abroad 
without stain, glorying in the freedom of his country ! | 

A kind slave-master, in one of the Carolinas, had a large family of 
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favorite daughter ; she grew up beautiful, elegant, and much accom- 
plished. he silek ha heir, her brother, to provide for her hand- 
comely, and make her free. But her brother was a slave-master, and 
she was a mg kept and debauched her. It would be unlawful 
even to su pam ph Pbalbad te ser ing the part of tyrants te 
conceal ms At the end of four or five years he gil teed of hc and 
that notorious slave-dealer, Woolfolk, coming down to collect a drove, 
he sold his sister to him. “There is her cottage,” said he to Woolfoli: ; 
“she isa violent woman. I don’t like to go near her ; go and carry her 
off by yourself” Woolfolk strode into the cottage, told her the fact, and 
ordered her to prepare. She was dreadfully agitated. He urged her to 
hasten. She rose and said, “White man, I don’t believe you. I don’t 
believe that my brother would thus sell me and his children. I will not 
believe unless he come himself.” ‘W oolfolk coolly went and required her 
brother’s presence. The seducer, the tyrant, came, and, standing at the 
door, confirmed the slave-dealer’s report. “ And is it true ; and have you 
indeed sold me?” she exclaimed, “is it really possible? Look at this 
child ; don’t you see in every feature the lineaments of its father; don’t 
you know that your blood flows in its vems—have you—have you sold 
me?” The terrible fact was repeated by her master. “These children,” 
she said, with a voice only half articulate, “never shall be slaves.” 
“Never mind about that,” said Woolfolk, “go and get ready; I shall 
only wait a few minutes longer.” She retired with her children ; the 
two white men continued alone ; they waited—she returned not: they 
grew tired of waiting, and followed her to her chamber ; there they found 
eir victims beyond the reach of human wickedness, bedded in their 
blood. C. Srvuarr. 





jt_3> Tue Arrican Siave-Trape.—It appears from authentic docu- 
ments that this detested traffic was never more active than now.— 
Vessels, crowded with slaves, some ing not less than 1000, are 
constantly entering the ports of Cuba and Brazil,—and who can say that 
they do not enter of the United States? What will stop this horr- 
ble traffic? Nothing but the universal abolition of the markets for slaves ! 





The slave — inflicts an incalculable amount of human suffering 
for the sake of making a wholesale waste of labor and capital. 
Harriet Martineau. 

It is said that “an inclination to emancipate the slaves pervades the 
South.” Are we to infer this vom the fact that 300 slaves out of 
2,250,000 are offered to the Colon..ation Society for transportation to 
Liberia? The slave-masters of the South are called upon by God, 
through their own consciences, immediately to give up their usurpation 
—to make free laborers of their slaves, upon the soil—and to gain time, 
they answer like the lazy servant, “coming sir, coming sit.” But 
when we inquire into their progress, behold, they are ready to banish 
as many of their poor victims as are born ina day. Blessed be God, 
there are better indications of “pp ng freedom than this. Some 
ae be pointe to, who, by the force of trath, have heen persuaded to 
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tyrant YEAR OF JUBILEE. 


It is now the fifi fegee tnd since we have been an independent 
and we have not yet heard the trumpet of Jubilee. Ye reverend 
mtlemen, slaveholders ‘Kind others, who quote the XX Vth chapter of 
,eViticus to justify American slavery, how is this? Does not that 
detach say: “Ye shall hallow the fiftieth year, and proclaim liberty 
ul an the land unto all the inhabitants thereof ?” If you did 
Meals Atty a license to sin, out of that chapter, remember that it could 
fun years. Your charter run out at least nine years ago. And 
now pa ho tred under it are all “ wrong”—by which I mean, that they 
are a wicked Pair of the poor! Q. 


THE SALE OF A CHURCH MEMBER. 


Can the Church of Christ tolerate, for one moment, a system which 

Eid members for money, separates families and promotes adultery? 

such a fact as follows been related in regard to a convert.at one 

our missionary stations in India, it would have been published every 
—_ as proof of the awful depravity of the heathen. 

Mr. in his jou from Bepinend to Natchez, in 1817, met 
with a Christian slave, of w he- gives a most affecting account. 
The facts were briefly dein. Aaron, the slave, belonged to a Baptist 
Church, near Frdhkfort, Ky. He had a wife a two ies His 

trader going down 
river to New-Orleans with a load of slaves. The wife, with her 
See narra eee oh her children, begged the trader not to 
mae husband away. He professed to buy Aaron only to assist in 
ng the boat, and, appealing to God in a terrible oath, swore that 
he would not sell. him, but ing him.back. At New-Orleans he sold the 
other slaves, and was prevented from selling Aaron, only by the yellow 
favor which bad hurt the market. During the delay, by the assistance 
ef some friends, Aaron escaped. After t trav four hundred miles 
he was overtaken by his master, brought back a little way and sold to 
# Mr. Mitchell; with whom Mr. Cornelius found him. He most bitterly 
lamented the absence of his wife and children. He had been urged 
ee wife, but had refused on the ground of Christian princi- 

His last. request of Mr. C. was, that he would pray for him. 

[See Memoirs of Cornelius, page 93. 
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understood. And liberal men who wish for peace, think it best to throw 
the broad shield of impartial law and rights over all, and make 
every body, who has a white skin, welcome to eur soil. No matter 
whether he knows much or little—and whatever may be his character, 
heis welcome. _Thechemistry of our free institutions is at once applied 
to him ; and to its transforming power we trust. If this is wise, why 
not apply the same to colored Americans? ‘Will our country be the 
worse off for having in its bosom two or three millions of friends, instead 
of as many enemies, even though they may be of a darker color than 
we would like ? 


POPULATION OF THE BRITISH (FORMERLY SLAVE) 




















COLONIES. 
CoLonigs. White. | Colored. | Slaves. 
[ Chartered.] 

*Bermuda, 5,550 500°] 4,650 
Bahamas, 4,000 | 2,800 | 9,500 
Jamaica, 15,000 | 40,000 | 331,000 
Virgi 800 600 5,400 
St. Christophers, | 1,800 | 2,500 | 19,500 
Nevis, 800 | 1,800-| 9,000 

* Antigua, 2,000} 4,500°] 30,000 
Montserrat, 500 | 700 6,000 
Dominica, 800 3,600 | 14,500 
Barbadoes, 15,500 | 6,000 | 81,000 
St.. Vincents, 1,300 900 | 23,500 
Grenada, | 800} 3,700 500 
Tobago, 350 | 1,200 | 12,700 

[Crow 
St. Lucia, 1,100 | 4,000} 13,500 
Trinidad, 3,500 | 16,000 | 23,000 
aaedeat s,o00 | 6,000 | 70,000 
sey: Fa 00 | 29/000 | 357300 
Ca Good 43,000 ) 
Dabaritits 8,000 | 15,000 | 76,000 | 

Total, 108,150 — 143,700 12,700 ; 

: 








“* Tn these Islands, sla was unconditionally abolished on the 
thet of August, 1834; in the other Colonies the slaves are in a state of 
apprenticeship. . 
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mm AB co EMANCIPATION NO NEW DOCTRINE. 
The folle best 9a foe among the statutes now in force in the 
ate o ee ex 
Indian, shall’ at any time purchase any set- 
t OWn complexion, and if any of the persons 


i “Shall L Sasehide bredaine to purchase a white servant, such 
all immediately become free, ad shall be 80 held, deemed and 


is law was cartied verbaticn from Virginia, and it seems to show 
. That white men in Illinois may buy “servants” of any complexion 


lease. 
ty pleas men do not fear an immediate restoration of rights, 
when the case becomes their ewn. 


i VOICE FROM GREAT BRITAIN TO AMERICA. 


Cher’ it is said, is not théfault of America—it was forced upon her 

in her pope of dependance. But.surely our count 

: dlaves,—the force was nio-other than 
ty uty. OF ti temptation to the colo- 
| wee this her srandlavyites, at 
st are doing all im their power to 
the ot of tain lay in using a force to 
} Hound to use a mioral, te abolish it. 
‘her own dominions, and she has sent us 


of the glorious day i in which the chains were 
andintegard te the influence of this this 
#-thedal was strack aexregeanonied, above. K 
po ps in a language which needs no interpreter. 
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SLAVERY IN BRAZIL. 


“To our astonishment we found at Rio people of the country, 
distinguished for their education and humanity, who coolly assured 
ts that we were mistaken in imagining that the negroes belong to 
sur speties. Agreeably to this principle, the slaves are treated, 
Wind, as the people at Rio boast, with extradrdinary mildness. A 
person must have long tesidéd there, and become gradually accus- 
tomed to this sight of misery and degrading oppression, before he 
ean understand steh language. 

“ If a stranger visits the depot of a slave merchant, the latter re- 
ceives him with the greatest civility, cordially shakes him by the 
hand, and assures him of the uncommon excellence of his mer- 
chandise. He immediately orders some of the poor wretches to 
stand up, and, stick in hand, makes them exhibit their capabilities. 
But, if these atrocious dealers in human flesh perceive that you 
have entered their depot from mere curiosity, they immediately 

yecome vulgarly insolent, cursing foreign nations, especially the 

lish, who, they say, meddle in their concerns, and rob them of 
their_legitimate gains only to entich themselves. We know, from 
various writers, what is now the easiest mode of acquiring riches 
at a namely, by purchasing slaves and sending them out to 
work. 

“ Long before Coy Sree well as throughout the whole day, 
thousands and thousands of slaves may be seen wandering about, 
seeking employment; the harbors and market-places are thronged 
with them, and it is impossible to walk even a few paces without 
being accosted by them. These slaves are obliged to provide for 
their own maintenance, and to carry home to their owners a certain 
sum of money every day. If they have been unable to realize this, 
they are beaten, but if they have gained more, they are allowed to 
retain a part, in order to:‘make up any déficiency in some other 
day.”—Meyen’s voyage round the world. 

Pradétce is good in all things. There is no doubt such a thing 
as robbing ope’ gh f and judiciously, and some will have 
it, benevo ently. e slave masters of Rio seem to understand 
‘this, and so do multitudes in our own coufitry. Those ple 
whose eyes, in this world, ‘stand ott with fatness,’ who have ‘ more 
than heart can wish,’ understand and practice the necessary secret 
of mixing up a great deal of prudence, and some goodizess, with 
their sin. But as in the case of Dives, a kind hearted hospitable 
eater of old, their kindness will not stand the test of the next 
world.—Eb. 





SLAVERY PROTECTED. BY THE ARMY OF THE 
: UNITED STATES. | 


An officer of the United States’ army, who was in the expedition 
from fortress Monroe, against the Southampton slaves, in 1831, 
with constant horror of — — rs was neregenrs 

to witness. fhuse troops, agreeably to their orders, which were 
wexterminate the negroes, killed all that they met with, although 
they encountered neither resistance, nor show of resistance ; and 
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the first check given to this wide barbarous slaughter grew out of 
the iact, that the law of Virginia, which provides for the payment 
to the master of the full value of an executed slave, was considered 
as not applying to the cases of slaves put to death without trial. In 
consequence of numervus representations to this effect, sent to the 
officer of the United States army, commanding the expeditiun, the 
massacre was suspended.— Child’s Oration. 


A DELICATE QUESTION. 


In 1824, a Virginia jury propounded to the judges of the Court 
of Appeals, the highest court of law in that state, this question,—- 
*“Can a master be indicted for beating his slave cruelly, inhumanly, 
and beyond the bounds of moderation?” ‘The court said this was 
a very ‘grave’ and ‘delicate’ question, which they should not then 
decide. This question has never been decided judicially in any of 
the slave states; nor has it been raised in any except Virginia. 
But who does not see that not to decide was deciding it? The 
most solemn decision in favor of the master could have conferred 
no power, which the witholding of a decision did not leave him. 
It left right with might where it has always been, and gave a new 
sanction to the unholy union by refusing to disturb it.— Jbid. 








— LAFAYETTE. 
Lafayette. was consistent. Having bravely,and disinterestedly 


aided in vindicating our rights, he did not incur the reproach of 


hypocrisy, by aarp and trampling on the rights of others. 

or. the purpose of applying his principles to men of color, he 
purchased a.plantation in French Guiana... His first step was to 
collec® all the whips and other instruments of torture and pun- 
ishment, and make a bonfire with them, in presence of the assem- 
bled slaves. He then instituted a plan of giving a portion of his 
time'to each slave every week, with a promise that as soon as any 
one had earned money epong to purchase an additional day of the 
week, he should be entitled to it; and when,with this increased 
time to work for himself, he could purchase another day, he should . 
have that, and so on, until he was master of his whole time. In 
the then state of Anti-Slavery science, this gradual and sifling pro- - 
cess was deemed necessary to form the character of slaves, and to 
secure the safety of the masters, . Abolitionists would not elect this 
mode now. They would turn slaves at once into free laborers or 
leaseholders, on the same estate, if possible, where they have been 
as slaves. Still there is not an American abolitionist who would 
not rejoice to see a. si#igle southern planter copy the plan of Lafay- 
ette, or take any other step tending to emancipation, however re- 
mote. Before Lafayette’s views were fully executed, the French 
revolution occurred, which interrupted his operations, and made 
the slaves free at once. But mark the conduct of the ungrateful 
and bloodthirsty blacks. While other slaves in the eolony availed 
themselves of the first moment of freedom to quit the plantations o1 
their masters, Lafayette’s remained, desiring to work for their hu- 
mane and generous friend.— id, - | 
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gt We need Offer no apology for occupying the whole of the 


present number with one article. 


ture, agd we hope for it an attentive perusal. 


The tale is true to life and na- 
To the author, who 


is unknown to ts, wé return thanks, at the same time that we ask 
forgiveness for a considerable abridgment, which was rendered 


necessary by our narrow limits. 
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.,.. TESTIMONY OF A MISSIONARY. 


Rev. Mr. Burchill, Baptist Missionary to Jamaica, returned from 
a visit to England, just after the breaking out of the insurrection in 
that island, in 1832, and was soon afterwards obliged to fly for his 
life on board of an American vessel. During his short and tem-, 
peStuous residence, while in confinement through perjury suborned 
inst him, he was awakened one night by a voice of psalms. He 
started, rubbed his eyes, and thought it must be a dream; for at 
that period, in that place, the utterance of the Saviour’s name, or 
any act of outward worship, was almost tantamount to treason ; 
but the voice of singers rose sweetly and loudty through the night, 
and he wondered who could possess such daring. He moved 
quickly to the window, opened the Venetian, and bent his ear to- 
wards the sacred harmony. It was a hymn from the cell of the 
slaves condemned to death: The morning light was to usher them 
into eternity. But they had committed no crime to merit death, 
and’ abandoned «nd proscribed of man, they were communing in 
hymns with their . Burchill stood and listened and wept; 
but he had no power to deliver them—his heart ascended with 
their’s to God. 
. A few days afterwards, being providentially delivered from 
nea! the confession of his accuser, he was walking mourn- 
fully in front of the prison, when he heard himself called. Look- 
ing up, he perceived the voice came from a slave within the bars. 
knew the danger, but he was a missionary. He saw a poor 
man about to suffer death, before him, and had heard his call. He 
immediately walked up to the window, when the slave, in a cheer 
ful voice, exclaimed, “ What, Massa Burchill, what make you 
look so sorry? You sorry for me, Massa? Massa, you no want 
be sorry forme. Dey going to kill, dat for true, Massa ; but me 
no fraid todie. What, Massa Missionary, you no remember how 
ou tell us, Jesus neber forsake or forget dose dat love him. Come, 
assa, pluck is Pi spirit; let me see you smile, Massa; den me 
be glad. » Yes, Massa, me be glad to go and be wid Jesus, for you 
know that be for better.” _ 





Hear it and hail it ;—the call, 
es Island to island prolong ; 


! erty { 
.* 4% the jubilee song; _. 
— the children’s hosannas that ring, 
I ! they are free whose voices unite; 
While England, the Indies, and Africa sing ; 
“ Amen, Hatcetvsan |” at “ Let there be light.” 
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Are American Christians determined that people of a dark complex- 
ion shall not share with them the blessings of our common humanity, 
either in this world or the next? Are they determined not only to brave 
the thunderbolts of Jehovah, but to hang themselves up to the scorn of 
the Universe? . A i 
We put together here, the Meee a town-mecting in Canaan, 
N. H., and the acts of the clergymen of all denominations, (followers 
of Paul!) in Charleston, S.C. The former decree the destruction of- 
an academy, for the crime of teaching within its walls colored youth 
—and in pursuance of this decree, the building has been dragged from 
its foundation by one hundred yoke of cna? ae latter, at the dicta- 
tion of a pro-slavery committee, have humbly relinquished the colored 
schools they were teaching, and sanctioned, by their presence, the mur- 
derous rage of a meeting called expressly to put down all discussion, 
and trample under foot the last vestige of LIBERTY ! 





CANAAN TOWN-MEETING. 


gun preamble we have not seen; the resolutions adopted, are as 
ws :-—> 

Therefore, Resolved, From what our eyes have seen and our ears 
heard, se the close intimacy that exists between some of the 
colored boys and white females, we believe if suffered to go on, it will 
not be long before we shall have living evidence of an amalgamation of 
Resolved, That we consider the colored school in this town, a public 
nuisance, and that it is the duty of the town to take immediate measures 
to remove said nuisance. 

2d. Voted, That the town take immediate measures to remove the 
house in which the colored school is kept. 

3d. Voted, that the Selectmen select the ground to set said house 


4th. Voted, that the following persons be a committee to superin- 
tend the moving of said namely: Jacob Trussell, Danicl Pattee, 
Jr., Daniel Campbell, March Barber, Nathaniel Shepard, James Pattee, 
Chamberlain Packard, Jr., Luther Kinne, John Fales, Jr., William 


Campbell, Peter Stevens, Westly P. Burpee, Herod Richardson, Robert 
B. Clark, Benjamin W. Porter, Elijah R. Colby, Salmon Cobb, Bartlett 
Hoit, and Americus Gates. 


5th. Voted, That the measures adopted by the town, in regard to 
moving said building, be commenced on the 10th day of August next, 
7 o'clock in the forenoon, and continue without intermission until the 
moving of said building be completed. _ 

6th. Voted wnanimously, ‘That the following Preamble and Resolu- 
tions be sert to the Editor of the Christian Register and Boston Ob- 
server, with a request that he would give them an insertion in his paper. 

Whereas a report of the Managers of the Massachusetts Anti-Slavery 
Society has been published in the Register and Boston Observer, bear- 
ing date July 11th, 1835, containing statements that the inhabitants of 
Canaan, N. HL, re generally in favor of the colored school in said town, 
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BE gan tx Resolved, That the publication in that paper relate to 
aid. school, is without foundation in truth, and a libel upon the public 
as more than four-fifths of the inhabitants of this town, in the estimation 
of themceting, are decidedly opposed to said school, and are determined 
to take effectual measures to remove it. 
gee JAMES ARVEN, Sclectmen 
WILLIAM MARTIN, of 
- S¥YLVANUS B. MORGAN, Canaan. 
Attest—James Arven, Town Clerk. 


{From the Charleston Courier.) 
“GREAT AND IMPORTANT PUBLIC MEETING. 


“One of the most imposing assemblages of citizens in respect of num- 
bers, intelligence and respectability, that we have ever viene, met 
yostendiay morning at the City Hall, to reeeive the report of the Com- 
mittee of twenty-one, appointed by the meeting on the 4th instant, on the 
incendiary machinations now in progress a the peace and welfare 
of the Southern States. Tue CLERGY or ati peNnoMINATIONS, 
ATTENDED IN 4 BODY, LENDING THEIR SANCTION re rue pRo- 
CEEDINGS, AND. AIDING, BY THEIR PRESENCE, FO THE IMPRESSIVE 
CHARACTER OF THE SCENE!” ; 

After thundering forth the most violent threats against the discussion 
of the subject of slavery, the meeting closed with the following resolution. 

“ On motion of Captain Lxyncu, 

“ REsoLveD, That the thanks of this meeting are due to the Reverend 
gentlemen of the Cuerey in this city, who have so promptly, and so 
effectually, responded to public sentiment, [bowed the knee to Baal !} 
BY SUSPENDING THEIR SCHOOLS, im wuHicH THE FREE COLORED 
POPULATION WERE TAUGHT; and that this meeting deem it a patriotic 
action worthy of all praise, and proper to be imitated by other teachers of 
similar schools throughout the State |” nal? 

Why do os hate school? Because. their victims are MEN, 





~— ~ 










CONSCIENTIOUSNESS. 

The former stereotyp of the Record have declined further to work 
for us. We are quite willing that their Southern, business shall receive 
a: bem og ere is their rigs i anaes bie gene 

“ undersign os aging ctfully inform the. 1 nti 

F that af the time hey undertoook the stereotyping of their 
they did not give the subject the. consideration it wag deserving of, of 
or fend would have been found assisting a cause.that they conceive 
to be d gy aa badad wings: jaca \ 5 country, therefore beg 


 & New-York, August 19, 1835.” 
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cixtract from an Essay on the management of Staves, by Whitemarsh B. 
Seabrook, of South Carolina. 


How ought Slaves to be punished? On this subject we may safely 
appeal to experience. It is certain that no punishment is equally 
efficient In every case. Whilst the occasional application of the whip 
tends greatly to pres¢rve the obedience of some, it is not even dreaded 
by others. Under these circumstances the slavcholder is bound to 
study thoroughly the character of his people—to watch their conduct 
with a sleepless eye, in order to discover the secret spring of their ac- 
tions. ‘The punishments usually resorted ‘to are—Ist. Corporal. 2d. 
Solitary confinement in stocks, or solitary confinement alone. 34d. 
= age of privileges. 4th. Additional labor, 5th. Transportation. 
When corporal punishment is inflicted pursuant to a law of the State, 
the slave can receive but 39 stripes ; it is seldom indeed that the owner 
gives as many. ‘This mode of arresting the commission of crime 
cannot be dispensed with. In many cases it is the only instrument 
which can confidently be relied on to meliorate the character of the 
refractory delinquent. If to our army the disuse of the lash has been 
prejudicial, to the slaveholder it would operate to deprive him of the 
main support to his authority. For the first class of offences, I consider 
imprisonment in the stocks at night, with or without hard labor in the 
day, as a powerful auxiliary in the cause of good government. His 
regular duty having begn performed, the slave asian pate the appronce 
of night with the liveliest emotions. ‘To him itis the period when he 
can freely indulge in the various inclinations of the mind. Then, unre- 
strained and unwatched, if I may be allowed the expression, he acts in 
any manner which his interest or his pleasure might dictate. Deprive 
him of this great source of enjoyment—take from him these hours 
usually passed with his associates, and you readily accomplish that 
which no other known scheme has yet effected. ‘To the correctness of 
this opinion, many can bear testimony. Experience has convinced me, 
that there is no punishment to which the slave looks with more horror 
than that upon which I.am commenting, and none which has been 
attended with happier results. 

Among the privileges of the slave, may be numbered that of task work. 
When his daily labor is finished, he is at liberty to cultivate his crop, 
or otherwise to attend to his own concerns. For some offences the 
changing of task work into constant labor from sun to sun, reserving a 
short period only for meals, is a wise and useful regulation. ‘Tot 

unishment, if the crime be of an aggravated nature, the withholding 
rom the transgressor his usual portion of tobacco, meat and other 
comforts, might be added. Another vety efficacious means of cor- 
recting bad conduct, is the imposition of labor additional to the task 
work. For theft, this is a rational punishment. It is proper on ordi- 
nary principles, that the slave by his labor should. compensate for the 
toss, which, through his kriavery, the master has.sustained. Whenever 
it is obvious that the character of the criminal is not likely to be 
amended by any of the means to which I have so briefly adverted, or, 


that frequent recurrence to rigorous punishment, is unavoidable to— 
attain that end, it is far an nchenpel ect society than to con- 
taminate it by his 
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WASHINGTON’S LETTER TU PHILLIS WHEATLEY. 


{From Washington’s Letters, by J. Sparks.) 


TO MISS PHILLIS WHEATLEY.* 


Cambridge, 28th Februaru, 1776. 

‘Miss Partxis,— Y our favor of the 26th of October did not reach my 
hands till the middle of December. Time enough, you will say, to 
have given an answer ere this. Granted. Buta variety of important 
occurrences, continually interposing to distract the mind and withdraw 
the attention, I hope will apologize for the delay, and plead my excuse 
for the seeming but not real neglect. I thank you most sincerely for 
your polite notice of me, m the elegant lines you enclosed ; and how- 
phe undeserving I may be of such encomium and panegyric, the style 
and manner exhibit a striking pruof of your poetical talents; in honor 
‘which, and as a tribute justly due to you, I would have published 

e sina had f not been apprehensive, that, while I only meant to grve 
the world this new instance of your genius, I might have incurred the 
nputation of vanity. is, and nothing else, determined me not to 


| age gage ints. 
If you should ever come to Cambridge, or near head-quarters, I 
shall hin cg see a person so favored by the Muses, and to whom 
nature has been so liberal and beneficent in her dispensations, I am, 
with great respect, your obedient humble servant, 

. GEORGE WASHINGTON. 


“Phillis Wheatley was born in Africa, and brought to Boston in a slave- 
ship, in the 1761, then between seven and eight years of age. She was 
purchased by Mr. Wheatley, but she soon discovered qualities so interesting 
, that she was treated more as an inmate of the family, than as a 
She-died at Boston, December the 5th, 1784, aged thirty-one years.” 








Five thousand dollars reward has been offered by an enactment of 


the legislature of Mississippi, to any person or persons who shall arrest 
and bring to trial, and panspauty to convietion under its laws, any per- 
‘gon who shall utter, publish, or circulate within the limits of that state, 

Liberator or any other paper, circular, pamphlet, letter or address 
of a seditious character. On‘conviction of such offender, the governor 
«@ authorized to draw his warrant on the treasurer for the same. 





NOTICE, 
‘th bao ge Mr * Aen Sekiuintetheps tt » We 


3 


‘wish to know how many contributors there are'to our funds. on that 
plar ‘They ate 






‘ate also requested te be more prom; — remit- 
tances. Man of Uw’ eubenniirs heave aot reseived the for two 
and some for three months past, and will net until further remittances 
are received, 
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WHY ARE SLAVEHOLDERS ANGRY? 





The slaveholders loudly accuse the abolitionists of attempting to excite 
their slaves to.insurrection. That they do not believe the truth of theiz 
own charge, is abundantly evident. 1. If they did, they would not re- 
peat in their own newspapers the severest things the abolitionists say. 
2. ‘They would not hold public meetings everywhere to pass resolutions 
eae the abolitionists. 3. They wouid not fail to appeal.to the law, 
which in every state holds him guilty who excites another to commit 
any crime. 4. They would not offer rewards for the secret abduction 
of abolitionists. 

Should an insurrection occur at the south, slaveholders will be wholly 
accountable for it, not only on account of their persistance in oppression, 
but for their making the slaves suppose that abolitionists would willingly 
aid them in violence. Their folly is sensibly portrayed by one of their 
Own writers. 

A correspondent of the Charleston Southern Patriot, holds this lan- 


ge: 

“ Professional gentlemen are generally agreed that these men, if guilty 
at all, are guilty only of.a misdemeanor, which is punishable by impris- 
onment for one year, and a fine of one thousand dollars, and | am not 

aware that any of them would contend that Tappan and his associates 
could be indicted for aiding or counselling our slaves to raise an insur- 
rection under the act of 1822, which is a felony, punishable with death. 
Considering then the small punishment that could be inflicted on these 
men, even if they could be brought to Charleston and committed, and 
the many difficulties which lie in the way of bringing them here, to say 
nothing of the technicalities which an able lawyer could throw around 
them as a shield even after they were here, it seems to me absurd to 
waste our energies and feelings on so small an affair as the punishment 
of one or two men, unless it could put down the whole crew of 2boli- 
tionists. Suppose it could be proved that Tappan himself pangs 
Emancipator in New- Y ork, as the publication there is no offence against 
our laws, we would have.to go fortines and prove that be gue 8 
them into the Post-Office. Could we do that? I believe not. at 
then could we prove against Arthur Tappan, even if we had him here ? 
Why nothing! Our own courts would have toacquithim. _ 

“But let us suppose things to go smoothly on, and that Garrison is 
given up, and in the custody of the Sheriff of Charleston District, what 
an excitement would it not produce. here. Only aneene the avidity 
with which the court-house would be th -—the daily report of the. 
irial published in our daily papers, and read by our domestics, and_ his 
defence d out. before them in the columns of a newspaper, and we 
can reall y belicve that such a scene would be more pregnant with evil 
than any other that could happen in Charleston. Suppose from some 
defect in the evidence, or in the pleading, and such things have happened, 
that Garrison should be acquitted. Now, would not the governor of 
our State, in comity to that of Massachusetts, be bound to protect b's 
life from the fury of,a mob, ahd could this be done without such an 
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array of civil and military authority as would give to the whole affair an 
air of triumph on the part of Garrison. His life certainly would be in 
great danger in Charleston, but his death by violent means—even by 
the hands of the law—would excite his friends at the north, and only 
weaken ours. It could have no possible effect in staying the waters of 
ve which are deluging the whole country from Maine to Mary- 
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a ABSTINENCE FROM THE PRODUCTS OF SLAVE LABOR. 
: “We boast much of the strength of this abhorrence [of slavery] in 
3 northern breasts—but its shameful weakness there, may be justly mea- 


i sured by our. continued contempt of the free people of color amongst 
» us—our continued cruel fraud on the rights of this unhappy portion of 
our countrymen. Let no person who feels this contempt, and is a 
ty to these frauds, have the face to pretend that his bosom swells 
with righteous Py at the enslavement of the colored man. I 
deeply regret that President Young should speak as he does, of one of 
‘the inert not the very best means of spreading and strengthening’ at 
the n a just sense of the wickedness and horrors: of American 
slavery—a means, too, which in the self-denial it involves, is most hap- 
pily suited to convince our southern brethren of the sincerity of our 
language against slavery—I mean abstinence from the products of slave 
labor, which in the president’s eyes is ‘infatuation ;’ but which in mine, 
is an object that the Anti-Slavery Peta 3 could be most suitably em- 
ployed in industrious efforts to promote. Were it known to the citizens 
of Danville, that one of their shoemakers was icliing up enormous 
wealth in his business, from.a s-"*tem of oppression towards his appren- 
tices, in which his only concern was to extort from the subjects of that 
ression, the utmost amount of labor of which their abused, half-fed, 
half-clothed bodies were capable, my word for it, President Young’s 

.  Fighteous spirit would be among the first to exclaim, ‘I'll go barefoot ° 
sooner than patfonize the wretch.’ ‘Now, if the president ‘could see 
from his window the unequaled system of oppression, by which he gets 
. his rice and sugar—a system, compared with which the sufferings of 
class of white laborers in. our land, are par ta system fraught 
‘ith untold affliction, and with death to the body, the mind, and the 
dhin inctly surveyed by 
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*soul—could the horrid features of this system be 
instead of being faintly imagined at the distance of five or ten hun- 
miles—then might he begin to think, that the cost of such rice and 

sugar, is too great for the gratification of his palate.”—Gerrit Smith. — 
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In THE Press, A Memoir of Granville Sharp, by Charles Stuart, 
ba a likeness, engraved by Patrick Reason, a colored youth 
ew- York. ' 
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Extract from the Journal of a Stipendiary Magistrate, in Jamaica. 


“Mr. Kennedy, of St. Anne’s, was indicted for shooting an old wo- 
man on his uncle’s property, he had ordered her to go home before him, 
to be put in confinement, for assisting a Negro to cut up his Pig during 

aster’s time. The woman “begged massa hard, quite hard” to be 

t go, “never would help neger in massa’s time again ;” but Mr. 
enedy would not hear her, she attempted to get away, he levelled his 
ble-barrelled gun, and lodged the contents of one barrel in her leg. 
and thigh. He then discharged the other barrel, but fortunately, missed 
his'aim. The wounded woman was then taken home; no doctor was 
sent for; and the following day she was ordered to field. 'The evidence 
was incontrovertible, but The Grand Jury ignored the Bill. ‘This was 
at last October Court.” 
| “Mr. Mouchette, at Montego Bay, was indicted for causmg one of 
his negroes to be torn by dogs, and severely injured thereby. The 
man’s offense was, going without the leave of the Overseer to bury his 
wife, then dead three de ys, he (the Overseer) having previously on 
three occasions, refused the man time to dig. the grave. When it was 
discovered that the negro in his desperation had gone without permis- 


. gion to dig the grave, Mr. Mouchette had the dogs brought out, and set 












the negro, ‘The result was the injury alluded to. The Chief Jus- 


tice, to. his honor, put the case before the Jury, in such a way, that the 


hite man vould not escape conviction. There was a verdict of Guilty, 
ind “the atrocious cruelty,” as the conduct of the prisoner was stigma- 
d by the Chief Justice, was punished with a fine of 100/. currency. 


Arcusisuor Suarp, the dfather of GranvitLe Swapp, in a 
a preached banetine _— House pet ag one hundred 
y six years ago, used the following remarkable language : 
“That Africa, which is not now morefruitful of eusaers Canis it was 
mce for excellently wise and learned men,—that Africa, which formerly 
rded us our Clemens, our Origen, our Tertullian, our Cypri 
r Augustin, and many other extraordinary lights in the Church 
tod, —that famous Africa, in whose soil, Christianity did thrive so pro- 
giously, and could boast of so many flourishing churches,—alas! is 
ow.a wilderness. “'The wild boars have broken into the vineyard, and 
ate it up, and it brings forth nothing but briers and thorns,” to use the 
‘words of the Prophet. And who knows but God may suddenly make 
this church and nation, this our England, which, Jeshurun-like, is waxed 
fat and grown proud, and has kicked against God, such another example 
of vengeance of this kind.” J 2 ecTig ; 
SLAVEHOLDING HosPiTraLiry.—A colored man, a sailor, of New- 


f 


York, named William Courrance, lately had the misfortune to be cast 


‘away on the coast of North Carolina. The crew eseaped with their 
skins, having lost all. On their arrival at the first town, Courrance and 
another person were unceremoniously thrown in jail, for the crime of 
not being as white as the rest, and there kept till a captain kindly offer- 
ed to carry them to New-York. The kindness and hospitality of the 
| slaveholders consists in this, that they did not sell the men into perpet- 
‘ual slavery, as, by their tyrannical laws, they might have done!—It is 
needless to say that this imprisonment was a palpable violation of the 
Constitution. It is generally understood that the “compact” may be 
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violated by one of the parties, whenever they think necessary for 
safety of their * ‘ peculiar species of property.’ 
. THE LAW OF LOVE, 
The same benevolent oe iples, viz. universal love and chari', 
founiled on tt commandment, “Thou shalt love thy neighbi: » 


tiyselt,” which obliges the true christian most disinterested to fo. 
‘personal injuries, and pass over every affront offered to his own 
demas ee Sees hand, as se 

every d oppression an injustice, which affect: 
neighbors, when he has a fair opportunity of assi: 


on 


them. hence 
lavoro ins | effectual means of preserving the peace 


oo of the unity, by curbing the insolence and violen: 
: men. GRANVILLE SHAr: 





sail” TORT. 

a « Bowe that ya a have hnuman ftlings, 
7 re you proudly question ours.” 
In the year 1800, esr Oswego, an American vessel, was wre 
Bh np Ba The master, Judah Paddock, and his « 


t of what occurred to them; relating some conversation 

f and the man in whose possession he was, says: “1 

y to tell him how much better he would be treated than w: 
if, by an accident he had been thrown upon our shores: th 
f being held in bondage, and ‘sold from tribe to tribe, our 5. 
would bave conducted him back to his native country in safety. 
heard me out, and ‘then warmly retorted upon me as follows: “ 
if I were in your country, oe people would treat me better t 
There is no in you. If I were there, I shou 
perpetal slavery, ‘and be put to the hardest labor in 1 
m¢ You are too lazy to work yourselves in y our fields 
end your ships to the negro coast ; iol ache fc 
‘trinkets with which you cheat the poor negroes, you 
uip loads of them to yeur country, from which never one ret 
d-your own ship escaped our shore, you yourself would n 
the poor negroes to everlasting durevec MAlthough the py Los 
oyage had opr whee! Reagan from what Ahomed susp 














arises the zeal of good men for just and equi’ 


seized and sold by some wandering Arabs. The master i) 











